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AKEDITORIAL YS 


Blessed be eyelids! The sense of 
sight is easily shut off because so 
often it ought to be. One often closes his eyes when 
suddenly he finds himself confronted by a dreadful 
accident or horrible tragedy. He does not want to 
see it, nor to remember it. He says he could not 
stand it. So with the mind’s eye. We ought to 
close it more often than we do to thoughts and 
imaginings better unseen. If our sensitive physical 
nature would close the natural eye to that which affects 
our nerves unpleasantly, our moral nature ought to be 
sensitive enough to close the mind’s eye to that which 
affects character harmfully. 








Shut your Eyes! 


- 


Confidence in authority gives assur- 
ance to him who represents au- 
thority. The mounted policeman whose horse is 
stationed in the center of a crowded Berlin street has 
uo fear that his position wil! be encroached upon. 


Fearlessness in 
God's Service 





He is tHe. representative of the German government, 
and he has implicit confidence in that government. 
The unmounted London policeman, who, without 
show of club or weapon, raises one hand, and brings 
to a halt the carriage of the Lord Mayor or the cos- 
termonger’s cart, is the representative of the British 
government ; that thought is all-inspiring to him in 
his duty-doing. The man who is in God’s service, 
niounted or on foot, is the representative of a greater 
power than the empire of Germany or of Great 
Britain. With what God-given assurance should he 
act in the interests of his King! 


Oo 


It is more possible to sympathize 
with and love our fellow-men than 
our capricious nature would have 
us believe. We are in the habit of;drawing too many 
arbitrary lines of demarcation indicating the boun- 
daries of our love for men. Some fall within, others 
as surely full without, these lines. This person does 
not quite come up to our standards socially, another 
does not share our individual beliefy, so we draw a 
line mentally which leaves such outside the inclusive 
line of our love, and tacitly relieve ourselves from 
any obligations to them which love for them would 
impose. For any reason or for no reason, simply 
because “we do not like them,” or from unspoken 
inward contempt and pride, we draw the irregular, 
zigzag, isothermal line that shuts people away from 
our sympathies and affections. Not by the line of 
caprice, or indifference, or hatred, like those seem- 
ingly arbitrary lines that indicate the places that full 
under equal temperature on maps, should we exclude 
others from our love; but we should let an all- 
bounding equator, whose generous size marks the 
largest possible circumference, include within it the 
world of our sympathies and affections. 


Widening the 
Circle of 
Our Sympathies 


a 


It will be a hopeless day for Chris- 
tianity when its life depends upon 
triumph or defeat through logical 
process or in debate. To any one who is conscious of 


Proclaiming Christ 
versus 
Logical Agility 


a vital relation between himself and Jesus Christ, * 


there is no need to prove the possibility of a miracle, 
to explain the Trinity, or philosophize himself into 
the perception of an exact line between the divine 
and the human. To know the Saviour through the 
heart by self-surrender to him is to rise above the 
debatable problems, which vex the understanding 
only to remind us that love is unanswerable to logic, 
and that personal consecration is a thing of spirit. 
As a matter of personal relation, it has to do, as Dr. 
Parkhurst says, “with something far deeper than 
methods of thinking, philosophic standpoint, or doc- 
trinal complexion.” The discussion of problems that 
arise in religious thought is all right within its own 
legitimate bounds. If an unbelieving opponent is 
really in search of truth instead of being moved by a 
mere desire for logical conquest, his ideas may be 
clarified by honest discussion. And this may open 
the way to his readiness to commit himself to a 
Saviour. But when once he is in this attitude of 
mind and heart, he is entering a relation before 
which the problems of mere understanding sink into 
insignificance, and cease to vex him. ‘To expect to 


bring the unbeliever into that close personal relation 
with Christ by a debate over propositions unprovable 
by mere logical process, is to lose sight of the very 
essence of Christianity, and sink it to a level of meta- 
physics, mathematics, or politics. Proclaiming Christ 
is quite a different thing from logical agility. 
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Christianity and Culture 
¢ ae en is a favorite word with the apostles of 
th 


e “new faith.” Strauss thinks we are now in 
a state of culture where there flow many “ more 
abundant sources of intellectual stimulus and moral 
investigation ” than religion supplies. He commends 
the study of poetry, science, and history as a sufficient 
“stimulus for the intellect and heart.” Matthew 
Arnold has given us this exact mathematical estimate 
of life: “ Conduct is three-fourths of life; culture is 
the other fourth.” And what is this culture? Mr. 
Arnold answers that, “ as a harmonious expansion of 
all the powers which make the beauty and worth of 
human nature, culture goes beyond religion, as reli- 
gion is generally conceived among us.” It is to be 
had by seeking the best things that have been known 
and written in the world, 

It is to be noticed that the central principle of this 
culture is not love,—the impulse and effort to give, 
and to bless others. It is to gather to one’s self the 
wise and beautiful things that have been said. Its 
doctrine is not to give, but to get ; not self-sacrifice, 
but a subtle selfishness. Culture, in this sense, has 
wrought out its legitimate result in Goethe, whose 
life was the very embodiment of the selfish principle 
which gets only to consume, to use and enjoy, and 
then to cast away. It has borne its melancholy fruit 
in Byron, who, with his superb powers and brilliant 
attainments, has gone down to posterity as a panderer 
to the lower tastes and passions of mankind, Poetry 
and beauty ministered to him of their charms, but 
their ministries were received not in the gospel’s 
spirit of love, but in the spirit of sensual and selfish 
desire. 

In contrast with this, place the biblical idea of cul- 
ture,—a culture based on the principle of love, finding 
its blessedness in giving, its consummation in the life 
of self-sacrifice. The only culture which can develop 
the best possibilities of character is that which draws 
men out of themselves. This is the only culture 
which can give strength and symmetry to individual 
or social life. God’s law for the development of our 
total manhood is the law of sacrifice. Any cultyre 
not founded in this principle is fragmentary. It can- 
not round out character to the full, either in nations 
orin men. The culture which says, “Turn in upon 
yourself, and get and enjoy the best the world af- 
fords,” has made many a life of elegance, luxury, and 
ease, but it never yet made a character which has 
lived in the world’s esteem. It has made many bril- 
liant periods in the life of nations, but never made 
one to which we can look back without shame. It 
seeks to make manhood by leaving out the man. 
Nations have adopted it; Greece, for example. It 
was the home of beauty. Its architecture was the 
model of elegance and taste. Its literature has come 
down to the present day, beaking the dignity of the 
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name “ classical.” It is read by all who would study 
the finest models of style. But as the moral element 
died out of this culture, the grossest forms of vice 
more and more prevailed. Greece became like a 
gorgeous palace, glittering with beautiful display, 
gilded and tapestried, with carpets of velvet and 
couches of ease; a palace whose tables were spread 
with luxurious and dainty viands, but a palace in 
which the devotees of pleasure lay day after day, en- 
feebled with debauchery and indulgence. 
ep'taph of Greece is, Died of Self. 


The proper 


Another illustration is Italy during the period of 
the revival of learning. The Dark Ages had closed, 
and a new enthusiasm had developed in the study of 
the ancient classics. 
arts were revived. 


Antiquity was ransacked. The 
The poets of Greece\and Rome 
were made to sing again. Men have called the period 
which followed an age of culture. It was an age of 
one-sided culture, an age of luxury and literature. 
But this brilliant civilization was built on selfishness, 
—on the idea of getting the most out of life for enjoy- 
ment and ease. The sequel history tells by proclaim- 
ing this as the grossest and basest era to which she 
bears record. The life of the time was leavened with 
no Christian principle. The religion of the people had 
lost its evangelical elements of service and sacrifice, 
and was powerless, Such was the age,—the most 
brilliant that Italy had ever seen since the days of 
Imperial Rome, most brilliant and most base. The 
first army that crossed the Alps swept the enfeebled 
nation at its will. Such was the outcome of a godless 
civilization built on the avowed principle of getting 
the most possible out of life. 
Can any one look into history, and fail to see that 
any culture less broad than Christian principles is 
‘only fragmentary? Christian culture alone provides 
for the well-being of the total man in all his rela- 
tions. Christianity is God’s provision for the whole 
range of human needs. A merely intellectual or 
merely esthetic culture must fail to lift man up into 
his best life; it always has failed, always will. It 
does not strike to the root, does not cover the range 
of our powers, does not provide for all that is best 
and likest to God within us,—the immortal spirit. 
Such a culture can only be for the few, at best. 
Christianity goes forth with its gospel of life and 
light to every creature, seeking, not primarily to 
refine the manners; though it does that, not chiefly to 
inform the intellect or minister to the tastes, though 
it does these, but séeking first to save the soul, to put 
a new life, a new joy, a new purpose, into the heart, 
and then to develop the total man from that beginning. 
The literature that is wielding power for good 
to-day is the Christian literature. By “Christian,” 
here, is not meant theological, or even distinctively 
religious. It is used to include that positive moral 
element in literature which has its inspiration in 
Christianity. Even the secular history of the world 
is penetrated with Christian thought. 
since Christianity has permeated all history, and 
touched our modern life at every point. A history 
of the United States or of England which did not 
treat of the shaping power of Christianity upon the 
social and national life would be next to worthless. 
The poetry that is wielding the power in the English- 
speaking world is leavened with Christian thought. 
Take Whittier, Tennyson, Bryant, and Longfellow, 
for example. Eliminate the distinctively moral ele- 
ment from Shakespeare or Milton, and you would 
have little Shakespeare or Milton left. Webster ac- 
knowledged his supreme literary indebtedness to the 
sacred Scriptures. Lutber’s translation of the Bible 
into German made a new era, so great an incentive 
did it prove to literary activity and thought. “Apart 
from its religious influence,” says Professor Fisher, 
“it created an epoch in the literary development of 
the German Wherever Christianity has 
gone, it has given rise to an ennobling literature. 
The revival of learning in the fifteenth century was 
not only a precursor, but a part, of the Reformation. 
And to-day, wherever on heathen shores the mission- 


nation.” 


It must be so, * 
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ary plants his station, there he reduces the language 
to writing,—if it has not been,—starts the printing- 
press, and begins to build a literature. 

Such are some of the considerations which should 
lend grandeur and dignity to. our thought of Chris- 
tianity as a civilizing, enlightening, and-saving power. 
They prove that the gospel of Jesus, in its grand life 
principles of love and sacrifice, proclaims the highest 
idea and employs the only adequate power for true 
culture. 

When the angels sang their “ glorias”” on the piains 
of Bethlehem, they sang in the grandest, broadest 
benediction that ever blessed the world. They sang, 
not that we might live in careless ease, receiving 
everything, giving nothing, but that the spirit of 
Him whom they heralded might so rule in*us as to 
quicken us to devotion and service, and thus hasten 
the reign of “ peace on earth.” 













mores aw (OBEN LETTERS 
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Certain things must always remain 
matters of opinion, even though other 
things may begin as opinion and ultimately become 
established fact. An active worker and Bible student 
in West Virginia writes for information as follows: 


Jericho’s Position 


The Rev. William Ewing, in commenting on the Sunday- 
school lesson of September 1, says, ‘“‘ Jericho never was what 
might be called a strong position.” While H. B. Tristram, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S., says, “‘ The position of Jeriche is one... of 
great natura) strength,’ Which is right? The Sunday School 
Times is read with both eyes wide open. 


Canon Tristram and the Rev. Mr. Ewing both speak 
from intimate personal experiential knowledge, and 
each is entitled to his opinion as to what constitutes a 
strong position, and as to how far Jericho would answer 
to their respective definitions. 


Oo 


Numerical problems cannot be solved 
in the absence of certain factors neces- 
sary to the result. The great and 
good Franz Delitzsch said, “ It is a providential disposi- 
tion of God that the historic faith, based on historic 
criticism; does not arrive at mathematical evidences. 
The Lord hath said that he would dwell in the thick 
darkness”’ (1 Kings 8:12). But, of course, the Bible 
student wants to know whether it is because he has over- 
looked something that makes the problem seem to him 
insoluble. Thus a Sunday-school worker in Illinois is 
troubled over one of the old problems. He writes: 


Two Numerical 
Problems 


As we are having a dispute in our Sunday-school- about the 
length of time the children of Israel were in bondage in Egypt, 
I am compelled to refer to you, hoping you will have space in 
Notes on Open Letters to decide for us. From Acts 7 : 6 and 
Genesis 15 : 13 I concluded it was four hundred years, but the 
rest are of different opinions. 


And here is another from a minister in Manitoba, to 
whom the point raised by the Illinois correspondent 
seems easily settled. But not so with the minister’s sec- 
ond inquiry, which appears to him to present a paradox. 
He thus writes‘on both points : 


During the Sunday-school lessons of the last quarter, almost 
all the lesson-helps leave the impression that, first, the chil- 
dren of Israel were in bondage to Pharaoh for a period of four 
hundred years; and, second, that the total number of Jews 
leaving Egypt amounted to a total of from three to four mil- 
lions. Now, in regard to the first, it is simply impossible, ac- 
cording to the record of the word itself. From Abraham to 
Moses, inclusive, were six gonerations: Moses, son of Jochabed ; 
Jochabed,.daughter of Levi; Levi, son of Jacob, grandson of 
Isaac, and great-grandson of Abram. The latter was seventy- 
five years old when he left Haran, fifteen years after Isaac was 
born. At sixty years of age, Jacob and Esau were born. Esau 
was marriéd at forty years; and for fear of Jacob marrying 
among strangers, he was sent to Padan-aram. Allowing twenty 
years for his fourteen years’ servitude for his wives, he must 
have been stepping into a family at sixty years ofage. Allow- 
ing that Levi was born when he was sixty, being the third son 
of the first wife when Jacob was one hundred years of age, it is 
not exaggeration to put Jochabed as being born forty years 
after., Added to this forty more years till the birth of Moses, 
we have as followed Abraham fifteen years -+- Isaac sixty years 
+ Jacob sixty years + Levi forty years +- forty Jochabed +- 
Moses eighty years, and we have but a total of three hundred 
years from the time of Abraham’s leaving Haran to the Jews’ 
leaving Egypt. In regard to the matter of population, we read 
in Genesis 47 : 26 that the total number of souls who went down 
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to Egypt, besides Jacob’s sons’ wives, were sixty-six souls, and 
including sons’ wives, and the family of Joseph, according to 
Acts 7 : 11, a total of eighty-five souls. From the time of the 
arrival of Jacob to the birth of Moses could not have exceeded 
a hundred years, and allowing eighty years for the age of 
Moses, they could not, at the most liberal calculation, have 
been more than two hundred years in Egypt. Now, taking 
into consideration the destruction of the male children in the 
River Nile, it were simply impossible for them to have increased 
in that period to more than three or four thousand instead of 
three or four millions, as the lesson-helps invariably state. But 
we are told in Numbers 1: 46, “ Even all they that were 
numbered [that is, of males twenty years and upwards able to 
bear arms, v. 20, and apart from the family of the Levites, 
v. 47] were six hundred and three thousand, and five hundred 
and fifty,” which, allowing five as an average for each fighting 
man, so as to include women, children, and pensioners, ete , must 
easily aggregate into the former number,—namely, millions. 


. If you can reconcile this paradox in your open column, you 


will confer a favor upqn many more than myself. 


The time of the sojourn of the Israelites in Egypt is 
variously estimated by scholars at from about two hun- 
dred and fifteen years to four hundred and fifty years, 
In general it may be said that difficulties in the compu- 
tation of time in the Bible story arise from the fact that 
round numbers not intended to be exact are apparently 
often given; further, that where one person “ begat” 
another, or one is called the son of another, there may 
be in reality many generations unmentioned between 
the begetter and the begotten, or between the son and 
him who is referred to as the progenitor,—as, for in- 
stance, Jesus was the son of David; still further, as in 
the case of the judges, it is not always certain that those 
whom at first sight we might suppose to be successive 
are, in reality, contemporary. These are some of the 
factors which the unlearned Bible student sometimes 
omits to take into account, and hence invalidates the 
results of his calculations, or makes the record seem 
paradoxical, when in truth it is only insufficient.. Both 
correspondents may be briefly answered, as to the length 
of the sojourn in Egypt, in the words of the late Dr. 
Franz Delitzsch, the greatest of Hebraists: ‘‘The He- 
brew Bible counts four centuries of Egyptian sojourn 
(Gen. 15 : 18-16), more accurately, four hundred and 
thirty years (Exod. 12: 40); but, according to the Sep- 
tuagint on Exodus 12: 40, this number comprehends the 
sojourn in Canaan and Egypt, so that two hundred and 
fifteen years come to the pilgrimage in Canaan, and two 
hundred and fifteen years come to the servitude in Egypt. 
This kind of calculation is not exclusively Hellenistic; 
it is also found in the oldest Palestinian Midrash. St. 
Paul stands on this side, making (Gal. 3:17) not the 
immigration into Egypt, but the covenant with Abra- 
ham, the ¢erminus a quo of the four hundred and thirty 
years which end in the exodus from Egypt and in the 
legislation.” The Inductive Studies in The Sunday 
School Times a year and a half ago thus presented the 
arguments for and against the estimate that the whole 
four hundred or four hundred and thirty years was spent 
in Egypt: “The facts which seem to oppose this esti- 
mate are: (a.) The expression ‘in the fourth generation’ 
(Gen. 15: 16), which would ordinarily mean 4 x 40 = 160 
years; (b) the genealogy of Moses and Aaron (Exod. 
6 : 16-20), which makes them great-grandsons of Levi. 
The facts which support the estimate are: (a.) The long 
time needed for becoming a numerous people; (0) the 
long time required by the peoples of Canaan for develop- 
ing strong states.” The genealogy in Exodus 6 is by 
some supposed to omit a number of generations, support 
being given to this view by Exodus 12 and by Numbers 
8 : 28, which “‘ would require two men to increase within 
one generation to 2,150, and by 1 Chronicles 7 : 20, 
which counts ten generations between -Joseph and 
Joshua.” On the quite natural supposition, therefore, 
that there is, for sufficient reasons, an omission of gene- 
rations in the narrative, the Manitoba correspondent 
cannot be certain that there were only six generations 
from Abraham to Moses. It is improbable, for instance, 
that the Amram mentioned as the father of Moses (Gen. 
6 : 20) is the Amram who was the son of Kohath (v. 18). 
Kurtz points out a similar case in Ezra 7 : 3, where the 
record “‘ passes over from Azariah the son of Meraivtli to 
Azariah the son of Johanan, and omits five links Le- 
tween the two, as we may see from 1 Chronicles 6: 
7-11.” 

In the matter of the rapid increase of the population, 
quite a number of important factors seem to have been for- 
gotten by this correspondent. Dr. Beecher thus sums up 
the case: “‘ Difficulties have been imported into the Bible 
narratives by pressing the statement ‘thy fathers went 
down into Egypt with threescore and ten persons’ (Deut. 
10: 22) toa kind of exactness that brings it into contradic- 
tion with other parts of the narratives. Taking the whole 
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testimony in the case, those who went into Egypt were: 
First, most of the seventy persons whose hames figure in 
the genealogical lists; second, Jacob’s sons’ wives (Gen. 
46 : 26); third, Jacob’s female descendants (Gen. 46 : 7), 
and perhaps also males not mentioned in the list; and, 
fourth, his whole tribe of many thousands of people. No 
direct statement is made concerning the tribe, but the 
implications concerning it are very distinct. Abraham 
brought a large following to Palestine (Gen. 12: 5; 13: 
6; 14:14). Isaac was much mightier than some of the 
neighboring kings (Gen. 26:16). Jacob brought large 
reinforcements from Padan-aram. After Isaac’s death, 
and therefore less than ten years before the eisodus 
[going into Egypt], Esau and Jacob had to separate, 
because their followers were so numerous (Gen. 36: 6, 7). 
There is no intimation that Jacob’s people had decreased. 
He took to Egypt his flocks and herds, and all that he 
had (Gen. 47:1; 45:10). The whole tribe was included 
in the covenant of circumcision (Gen. 17 : 12, 13, 27). 
By the necessities of the case, the nation that came to be 
known as ‘the sons of Israel’ included the tribesmen 
as well as the lineage of Jacob himself. As the genera- 
tions passed, and the nation came to be divided into 
tribes and families, the descendants of the retainers 
came to be classified with the tribes and families with 
which they were most closely affiliated.” Taking, then, 
all the factors into account, it would seem that there 
is nothing really paradoxical in the number of Israelites 
of the exodus running up into the millions; and it would 
also seem, in regard to the period of the sojourn in Egypt, 
that the one thing which we can feel quite sure of is that 
we cannot be quite sure. 








Summer’s Legacy 


By John Hall Ingham 


HE pleasant summer days are#er,— 

T The lights and shades that seemed to thrill 
The soul of river, woodland, hill, 

To utmost bounds of sea and shore. 


But thoughts that sweetened to the breeze, 
And blisses born of sunny hours, 
And hopes that blossomed with the flowers, 
And love that fruited with the trees,— ° 


Shall pass not, though the rose be dead, 
And winds be keen with autumn cold, 
And ripeness sink into the mold— 

The fragrance spent, the glory fled. 


For every season’s truest gain 
And richest promise are not found 
In fleeting favors of the ground, 

But treasured in the heart and brain. 

The firmer will, the clearer eye, 

The purer passion,—these are left 
When sight und hearing are bereft, 

Unblest by earth or sea or sky. 

And memory cheers us evermore,— 
A painter of the faded day, 
Smoothing the darker lines away, 

And gilding what was bright before. 

So, though the coming winter bring 
Its carnival of ice and snow, 

For us the summer still will glow, 

The trees Will wave, the birds will sing. 

Philadelphia. 


re 
Child Life in Syria 
By Mrs. James S. Dennis 


ee WAS more than twenty years ago when, having 

stepped from the little boat which had brought me 
from the steamer te the shore, I found myself for the first 
time on the soil of Syria. A storm was threatening, and, 
mounting an odd little crooked-necked donkey, I peered 
out from under my umbrella to get my first glimpse of 
the land so new to me, and yet so very, very old. I had 
not progressed far when I spied a little urchin with baggy 
blue cotton trousers, red tarboosh, and short jacket, care- 
fully making his way along on a narrow curb, striving, 
as he placed one foot just before the other, to avoid slip- 
ping from his pathway. ‘‘ Why, that is exactly what I 
have done many a time, when a child going to school, in 
America!” I exclaimed to my companion. “ Children 
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are alike all the world over.” And my heart warmed 
with a sense of kinship to the little fellow I met on this 
my first morning in Syria. 

In prefacing these remarks on child life in Syria, I 
would remind any who may read these words that it was 
a child in the adjoining province of Palestine whom our 
Lord set “in the midst” of the group of his disciples 
when he taught them that matchless lesson of humility. 
They also were children of the Orient whom he took in 
his arms and blessed, and who suggested the kind words 
which have been sweetly lisped since by so many genera- 
tions of little ones: “ Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God.” 

I shall seek, as far as possible, to describe this Syrian 
child life divested of the modifying influences which 
missions and Western ideas have exerted. There are 
now many cultivated native Christian homes in Syria, 
where a high civilization reigns, and modern ways and 
many Western ideas prevail. It is rather to the towns 
and villages scattered over mountain and plain, more or 
less remote from the seacoast, to which we must turn for 
the genuine primitive life. 

The little Syrian baby, on its first advent, is, if it be a 
boy, received with a warm welcome, and the birth is 
announced to the father with delight. The child is from 
the first called the arees (“ bridegroom”), or aroos 
(“bride”), It is very singular how, from the first day of 
a child’s life, this idea of its future marriage is present. 
Betrothals have even been arranged on the day of its 
birth, and marriages, though not now 80 early as in former 
years, have frequently taken place at the age of fourteen 
or fifteen on the part of the boy, and ten or eleven on the 
part of the girl. Little girls are far less welcome than 
boys, and, in some cases when a man has been asked as 
to the number of his children, he has failed to enumerate 
his daughters. 

When a boy is born, bowls of “‘ mugleh ” are sent to 
all the friends and neighbors. This very palatable dish 
is composed of pounded rice, boiled, sweetened, and 
seasoned with cinnamon, caraway, or coriander seed. 
On the surface are scattered almonds and other nuts. 
The care of the infant at its birth is marked by some 
peculiarities, Salt is applied to the body, either in the 
water in which it is washed, or it is placed in a rag which 
is moistened and the skin sopped with this. Sometimes, 





Bed’ween women and children, with w6man grinding wheat. 


I believe, the child is rubbed with salt. This salting is 
considered quite essential to growth and strength. There 
is a reference to this custom in the sixteenth chapter of 
Ezekiel, where Jerusalem in her abasement and wretched- 
ness is compared to a neglected infant unsalted and un- 
swaddled. j was told by a young Syrian physician, who 


‘had been long enough in America to understand the 


meaning of some of our college expressions, that in Syria 
when a youth was thought rather “ fresh,” they said that 
he had “ never been salted.” Oil is also frequently used, 
and a powder made of pounded myrtle leaves. The little 
one is placed on a square of cloth, which is wrapped 
about it, and then a bandage wound rougd and round 
the form, keeping every limb motionless, It is thought 
that this prevents dislocation or injury to the soft little 
body. The eyelids are blackened along the edge with 
kohl. A cap, with perhaps a blue bead to keep off 
the evil eye, surmounts the funny mummy-like little 
bundle. This strange superstition of the evil eye has 
great influence, and there are various incantations used 
to break its power. In calling to see an infant, the ex- 
pression “ Ism Alluh alayhee” (‘‘ The name of Allub upon 
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him ”’) is frequently used as a protection from this imagi- 
nary harm. The glance of a blue eye is considered 
especially dangerous. There are many nursery rhymes 
in the Arabic referring to this and other superstitions, 
A low, solid wooden cradle is common, with a bar across 
the top front one end to the other. 

The usual way of carrying children, as they grow 
larger, is astride the shoulder, the little one holding on 
to the mother’s 
head, Sometimes 
they are slung 
across the back. 
Mother-love is 
strong in the 
heart of the Syr- 
ian and Arab 
woman, though 
often passion- 
ately and igno- 
rantly expressed. | 


Noisy threaten- HW Wi 
ings, and even . / Hi'Y3 
beatings, will be i 


followed by ex- i¥4/ 
treme and unwise “}\/ 
indulgence. One 
of the things 
which most im- 
pressed me, in my 
early life in Syria, 
was the loud and 
perfectly unre- 
strained crying of 
the children. A mother does not hesitate to deceive her 
child, if she can purchase by this some temporary relief. 
Disregard for truth is deeply ingrained in the Eastern 
nature. In nothing is renovation more needful, since 
the disastrous and pitiful results of such an atmosphere 
of untruthfulness breathed by a child from his earliest 
years can hardly be exaggerated. 

With all this practical and ignorant injury to their 
little ones, parental affection is often tenderly expressed. 
Children are spoken of as the ones “ preserved of God,” 
“ Kuif hal il-mahroos? ” (“ How is the preserved one? ’”’) 
is a common way of inquiring concerning a child. They 
are often addressed as “ Ya ainee” (“ Oh, my eye!”), 
“Ya kalbee” (Oh, my heart!”), “ Ya habeebee” 
(Oh, my beloved!”’), and “ Takburnee” (“ May you 
live to bury me!”). Along with untruthfulness, a child 
learns from its cradle a very irreverent use of the name 
of God, 

The play period of a child’s life in the East is brief, 
for the burdens of existence come early. A/most as soon 
as a little girl can toddle, she carries a tiny jar on her 
shoulder to bring water from tlie fountain; and before her 
strength is equal to the task she lugs around on her back 
a younger brother or sister, and brings thorns or sticks 
to keep the pot with the family dinner boiling. She pats 
out the bread for the oven, and is, in short, even in her 
pastimes, a little woman almost as soon as she emerges 
from bubyhood. One delight she has, and that is to play 
aroos, or bride. The whole performance of the wedding 
is enacted by her and her companions with great delight. ° 
Dolls are a Western importation, and yet I have been 
informed by an elderly native woman that she has always 
seen the home-made rag baby, which also is used in im- 
personating the imaginary aroos. 

Both girls and boys, however, have some games. Their 
playthings or implements are very simple. They are 
ingenious in turning stones, reeds, bones, acorns, etc., to 
good account. There are many more games played by 
the boys than the girls, and these, as‘a rule, are less active 
than those common in our own clime. Something simi- 
lar to marbles is played with small stones. Another of 
their games is called ka’b (“ ankle joint’’), and in it the 
ankle bones of sheep are used. Que is laid down, and 
then each player in turn tosses up one. If, when it falls 
to the ground, the upper side corresponds to that of the 
one first placed, the player gains it, and another is put 
down in its stead, andso on. The one gaining the great- 
est number of joints wins the game. The word “ka’b” in 
its plural form is the name for dice, and gambling with 
dice is common. There are some half-dozen ways of 
playing with these joints, There is a game played by 
rolling acorns down an inclined and smooth surface, with 
the endeavor to strike one previously placed. The suc- 
cessful player wins the acorns. Young men skirmish 
with lances on horseback, and the boys have various 
games involving the throwing of reeds in imitation of 
the throwing of the lance. 


The food used by both old and young is largely bread 





































































































































































and olives, or onions, though meat, rice, vegetables and 
wheat in various combinations, are also to be found. In 
the gathering of the olives many children are employed, 
and olive oil is much prized. Children of Syria, like 
those in other parts of the world, love sweets, and there 
are some very nice ones. The most ordinary kind is what 
is called hummus, and is of the nature of a roasted pea, 
covered with a thick coating of sugar candy. Dried and 
candied figs, apricots, and dates, are also common, 

In reference to education, the primitive Syrian girl 
received none except that given by life itself. Very 
rarely indeed was a girl taught to read. Her brother 
was sometimes sent to a school where he was instructed 
in reading and writing, and the simplest rudiments of 
arithmetic. If he were a Moslem, he learned also pas- 
sages from the Koran, The wealthier and more aristo- 
cratic families sometimes gained higher educational 
advantages for their sons. The schools founded under 
the auspices of missions have stimulated an extensive 





Moslem school. 


native educational system, extending to many parts of 
Syria, so that even among the Moslems there are now a 
number of schools for girls. 

The ordinary dress of the country children is of coarse 
cotton, dyed an indigo blue, That of a little girl isa 
skirt and simple waist, or short jacket. A boy’s garb 
consists of full trousers and a sort of loose wrapper called 
a gumbaz, which is folded about him, and fastened in at 
the waist with a bright girdle twisted around. Some- 
times there is a short jacket of cloth, which, for gala 
occasions, is embroidered with gold thread. The girl 
wears a bright-colored handkerchief tied over her head, 
and the boy a red cap, or tarboosh, In the cold weather, 
a small shawl is sometimes worn over the fez, The girl 
also, in some places, wears a tarboosh, and, as soon as she 
reaches early maidenhood, she drapes over her head and 
shoulders a thin cotton veil, If she is a Moslem, her 
face is also covered when in the presence of men not of 
her own family, Ifa Druze, one eye and her mouth are 
hidden. 

There is no general social intermingling of the young 
after the age of childhood is passed. Oustoms vary toa 
certain extent in différent sects, but in country and moun- 
tain villages life is simpler than in the cities, The girl 
has very little to say about her marriage. She is in the 
hands of her father and brothers, and they marry her to 
whom they will, A dowry is paid by the bridegroom, a 
portion at least in coins, which is worn by the bride in 
a headdress, and belongs exclusively to her, and is not 
used except in severe emergency. I should seem to be 
passing beyond the limits of child life in mentioning the 
subject of marriage, were it not that this is often entered 
upon at such an extremely early age. 

Children all the world over love freedom and play, but 
those of Syria have always seemed less merry than those 
I haye known elsewhere, and carry, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, the inheritance of a burdened and oppressed 
ancestry. In nothing are the fruits of an enlightened 
Christianity more discernible than in the blessing it 
brings into the lives of the young. This, I think, was 
foreseen by the old prophet Zechariah, whose thoughts 
about the highest prosperity in a restored Jerusalem 
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were associated with a vision of the city “ full of boys 
and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
New York City. ° 


YD 
Practical University Extension 
By John Balcom Shaw, D.D, 


OSTON and its environs has many attractions for 
the visitor or tourist, but last spring, during a 
sojourn there, I discovered one which, though probably 
not generally known, interested me quite as much as 
any I had before seen. There is nothing just like it in 
any other city of the world, certainly nothing of the 
kind that approaches it in proportion and worth, It is 
a comprehensive, popular, sociological form of university 
extension, located in Cambridge, just under the shadow 
of Harvard University, and known by the name of the 
Prospect Union. Its history has been a remarkable one, 
and illustrates in a singularly novel yet forceful way 
what an enthusiastic love for humanity will do when 
wisely controlled and-properly applied. 

A young minister who had charge of a mission in the 
Lower Port, and spent most of his time, of necessity, 
among the working classes, decided to take a post- 
graduate course in the Divinity School of the university. 
His life there brought him into contact with a class 
quite the opposite of that with which his profession asso- 
ciated him, and impressed him with the depth and width 
of the social chasm which separated the two,—a chasm 
which, the longer he viewed it, seemed to him more and 
more unnecessary, unnatural, and unfortunate. Here 
was one of the greatest institutions of the country, with 
magnificent resources and equipment in its possession, 
with hundreds of students who could easily make them- 
selves an educational force in the community, and a 
body of professors who, with only a slight additional draft 
upon their time and strength, could contribute to the 
enrichment of the life of the whole city; and yet, living 
right around them,—a population whose ignorance and 
misery pressed up against the very walls of the institu- 
tion,—were thousands of men with quick minds and 
ready, potential capabilities, for whom the university was 
doing almost nothing, but which seemed, to their minds, 
scarcely more than a tradition or a fiction. They were 
as far apart socially as if an ocean divided them. 

Equally separated were they in sympathy. The stu- 
dénts ignored the working classes, and the faculty 
appeared indifferent to their condition; while the work- 
ing classes, believing the students and faculty alike to be 
haughty and exclusive, looked upon them with positive 
suspicion and unfriendliness, Why could not the two 
be brought together? For their own sakes, they needed 
to be, The masses would enjoy so much wider a hori- 
zon if they had a little education, and the university 
become more familiar with human life, and be much 
better able to solve its social problems, if it only entered 
into closer contact with the lower classes all about it. 
Where were the hope of bringing the two classes of 
society into sympathy and co-operation, if such a thing 
proved impossible here ? 

The question grew daily more serious to the minister 
as he continued to think about it, until its importance 
came to assume proportions that oppressed him, It was 
his reflection by day and his dream by night. One day, 
while sitting in the class-room, he had a vision,—a con- 
scious day-dream, He saw the solution of the long- 
considered problem lying right before him. The way 
hitherto so hopelessly closed now seemed to stand wide 
open, and he resolved then and there to start forth upon 

it, Telling his plan to Professor Francis G, Peabody, 
and receiving from him encouragement and a promise of 
co-operation, he began without delay to apply himself to 
the task of organizing an educational work for the working 
men of Cambridge, The following year, 1891, saw the 


movement auspiciously inaugurated, and so rapid and. 


healthy was its progress, that in a few months the founder 
was obliged to resign his charge, and devote himself 
exclusively to the enterprise. To-day the organization 
has a nominal membership of a thousand, and an actual 
membership of over six hundred, conducts fifty different 
classes, which have an attendance of three hundred and 
fifty students, and is permanently housed in the old City 
Hall,—a large, substantial building, toward the purchase 
of which the best citizens of Cambridge, including such 
people as President Eliot, Bishop Lawrence, Miss Long- 
fellow, and T. W. Higginson, have made liberal contri- 
butions, 

The curriculum of this institution was a surprise to 
me. The subjects taught include Greek and Latin, geol- 
ogy, Metevrulogy, sociology, philosophy, geometry, and 
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trigonometry; and among other lectures have been those 
on “ The Studyof Poetry,” “ John Ruskin,” “ The Real- 
istic Novel,” “ The Silver Question,” and “‘ Scandinavian 
Mythology.” The classes are taught by Harvard students, 
fifty-five of whom have volunteered their services, and 
are giving themselves with rare consecration to the work. 
The lectures are delivered sometimes by the university 
professors, and sometimes by such other experts as happen 
to be available, and teachers and lecturers alike testify in- 
variably to the unusual attention and aptness of the work- 
ing men in attendance. 

The exceptional success of this movement, recently 
pronounced by an eminent authority the greatest in the 
history of university extension anywhere in the world, 
has undoubtedly been due more than anything else to 
the wise planning and the indefatigable labor of its young 
founder, and the name of Robert E. Ely, now so greatly 
beloved by the workingmen of Cambridge, and so highly 
respected by the people of the univérsity, is destined to 
have a place among the most conspicuous and useful 
sociologists of this generation, 

The form of the organization is interesting, It has no 
constitution,—the wisest possible omission. Its member- 
ship is unrestricted, and embraces almost every nation- 
ality, sect, occupation, and condition, all banded together 
in a social organization based upon the practical recag- 
nition of the brotherhood of man. The motto of the 
society is ‘‘ Liberty, Equality, Fraternity,” and is no 
empty inscription merely, but a controlling idea enter- 
ing into and coloring its whole organism. Every man, 
whoever he is, the crankiest, the most boorish, the social 
ist, the anarchist, the Jew, and the infidel, is given the 
right of free speech, treated with the utmost courtesy 
and kindliness, and made to feel himself as good and of 
as much account as any member of the university faculty 
or any citizen of the town with whom he may be asso- 
ciated in the organization. 

An amusing incident, illustrative of this fact, was told 
me by one familiar with the workings of the society. 
President Eliot was the lecturer of the evening. It was 
his first visit to the Union, and the desire was that he 
should receive a favorable impression of its work, He 
had completed his address, which, if I mistake not, was 
on “‘ The Soutce of Happiness,” when the presiding 
officer, in accordance with an invariable custom, threw 
the subject open for discussion. The first 'to speak was 
an ardent socialist, who expressed his opinions without 
reserve, criticising the address, and dissenting in the 
strongest terms from its affirmations. One after another 
the members rose and gave their opinions, some of which 
were favorable and some adverse, some grammatically 
stated and others not, and fora full hour the President 
of Harvard University found himself under the hottest 
fire he had probably ever experienced. No one enjoyed 
the evening more than he, however; and when he came 
to bid the men good-night, it was with a warm, hearty 
grasp of the hand, and a smile of kindly good-will, which 
dispelled all former restraint and suspicion, and made the 
university and the workingmen, from that time forward, 
sympathizers and friends. 

Cambridge has set all our university towns an example. 
Would there were a young minister or some other lover 
of men to start a similar movement under the shadow of 
every great educational institution of the land! 

New York City. 
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A Music-Sermon at Lucerne 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HEN the notes of the Ave Maria had died 
away, there came a slight pause, and then a pas- 
torale broke the stillness. Outside, the sun was setting 
behind Pilatus, and, under the shadow of the alpine 
peaks, the blue Lake of the Four Cantons seemed pre- 
paring for slumber. The almost horizontal rays of the 
sun lighted up the twin spires of the old cathedral, 
Within ite walls a little throng of people had gathered 
to listen to the strains of the old oggan, whose sweet 
tones have made it dear to the whole world, 

The pastorale is over now, and there is another pause. 
As the music begins again, the listeners recognize the 
“ Pilgrims’ Chorus” of Wagner. How sweet and far 
away itis! Can you not see them,—the little band of 
pilgrims, weary yet stout-bearted, pushing onward in 
their journey, and chanting, as they go, the dear familiar 
chorus? Now comes the second phrase, with its won- 
derful succession of key-changes; and now it is repeated, 
with its second ending, so like, and yet so sweetly dif- 
ferent from, the first, But what means the strife that is 
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now going on? Thechorus is not having an easy time. 
You can follow it, every note, if you will, though you 
must strain your ears to do so; for the evil spirits are 
doing their best to destroy it. What a battle, what a 
struggle, itis! Yet how nobly, how firmly, how majes- 
tically, the grand old theme moves on, undisturbed, after 
all, by the fierce onslaughts of Satan and his helpers. 
Ah! it has won: there is the round, full chord of Vic- 
tory, the mastery of Good over Evil! Yet, even now, 
the evil is not killed ; it comes again, with feeble attempts 
at a fresh attack. But it is of no use; its life is gone. 
What is that? Is it the organ, or is it a voice from 
heaven? In a quivering, pulsating tone, that thrills the 
little throng of listeners through and through, sounds 
the familiar theme, this time not chanted by the band 
of pilgrims, but sung by a far-off celestial choir. Sweet 
with an exquisite pathos, the theme is given for the last 
time in its entirety, and then the old cathedral throbs 
with the crashing chords of the triumphant ending. 
The sun has set, and the western sky is of a glowing 
rose-color, The Good has triumphed ; thesky, the lake, 
rugged, craggy old Pilatus, all know it and rejoice. 


q Lucerne, Switzerland. 
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A Birthday Prayer 
By the late Alexander Ramsay Thompson, D.D. 


EAR Lord, how good art thou to me, 
Thy little child! 
My days are blithe and full of glee, 
Thy mercy mild 
Does all things for me tenderly. 
Fond parents, home, and faithful friends, 
Thy love has given 
To me; thy love my life attends ; 
Sweet sign of heaven 
Are these bright gifts thy mercy sends. 
Lord, help me love thee every day, 
And, as I grow, 
Help me to keep thy holy way 
Of life, and so 
Be thy true loving child, I pray! 
Amen, 


Yo 
Wishes, and a Trap Door 
By Elizabeth Grinnell 


WISH there was a magic dish-wiper that would 

never get soiled, and never get wet!” Halflangh- 
ing at her idea, half petulant at her task, Bessie hung 
one dish-towel on the rack above the sink, and took 
down a fresh one. Then she turned to open the door 
for her brother with a big armful of wood. He threw it 
into the box, saying, fretfully : 

“If only wood-boxes could fill themselves, like the 
cows and the chickens,—for instance, go out doors and 
eat, and come back again, and stand still by the stove!” 

“What an idea!” exclaimed Bessie. ‘ If a wood-box 
ate, it would have to chew and swallow. Imagine the 
thing munching by the kitchen stove all day long with 
its great mouth always open, or running in and out 
after more grub. A wood-box is just like a boy, it always 
can hold a little more. I think that was a very foolish 
wish.” 

“No more foolish than yours about the dish-wiper,” 
answered her brother. “Think of yourself using the 
same one the year through; never having a fresh one, 
nor hanging the old one up to dry. I guess it’s all right 
that wood-boxes and dish-wipers are not made to our 
order. Let’s go see what mother’s put on the blackboard.” 

This blackboard hung in a pretty frame on the dining- 
room wall. It was a little one, but large enough to hold 
a text,—something helpfultoeverybody. The text itself 
was like Hebrew manna, “ new every morning.” This 
morning the children read, ‘‘ Set a watch,O Lord, before 
my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” 

** Mother crosses her t’s so queer,” said Fordy, ‘‘ and 
her g’s look just like q’s.” 

“They’re mother’s t’s and mother’s q’s, and they are 
all right,” answered Bessie. ‘“ That’s a good text. We 
both ought to be ashamed for letting such foolish wishes 
out of the door of our lips.” 

“Oh, now!” said her brother, “ they are trap-doors. 
Things come up from below somewhere in a hurry, and 
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push open the door without knocking. We can’t help 
their coming in.” 

“But we can ‘set a watch’ at a trap door,” answered 
Bessie, “‘ and cry, ‘ Who’s there?” whenever a wish comes 
up the stair.” 

“ All right,” cried Fordy. 
your door.” 

“It’s a good wish,” replied Bessie. ‘I wish I were 
like the magic dish-wiper I imagined, never get wrinkled, 
and always beclean. Wh0’sthere? that’s at your door.” 

“Tt’s a good wish,” answered Fordy, laughing. “I 
wish I were like that magic wood-box I imagined, always 
full of what is good and useful and helpful, even though 
I am indebted to some one else, say you or mother, for 
my store. There! 

Pasadena, Cal. 


“Who's there? that’s at 
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The Boys’ Brigade 


N THE United States the growth of the Boys’ Brigade 
has been both in denominational and undenomina- 
tional directions since 1889. Repeated attempts have 
been made to thoroughly establish one national organiza- 
tion, to which all boys’ military clubs, having a Christian 
purpose, might bé auxiliary, whatever their place and 
denomination. The “ new federation,” of 1895, is called 
e “United Boys’ Brigades of America,” with head- 
quarters at Chicago; but, as heretofore, some of the local 
“ companies,” “ regiments,” and “‘ brigades,” seem to be 
slow in identifying themselves with it. In all these boys’ 
military clubs, local or national, there is a common ob- 
ject,— the advancement of Christ’s kingdom among 
boys, and the promotion of habits of reverence, discipline, 
self-respect, and all that tends toward a true Christian 
manliness.” 

This plan may be useful and feasible in one church, 
and not in another. There are pastors and superintend- 
ents who testify that they have “tried it, and it costs 
more than it is worth.” Others are enthusiastic in their 
testimony that many rough boys, outside of all church 
circles, have been brought into a larger and better life 
wholly by this means. That is, what is suited to one 
locality may not be to another. 

The forms used in the company of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Philadelphia are typical ; for 
example, the application for membership and the pledge: 


READ THIS CAREFULLY BEFORE YOU FILL IT UP. 





THE BOYS’ BRIGADE. 





ForM OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP. 





: Extracts from the Constitution of the Boys’ Brigade. 

“The object of the Brigade shall be the advancement of Christ’s 
kingdom among boys, and the promotion of habits of obedience, 
reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that tends toward a true 
Christian manliness.”’ 

‘Members shall be expected to do all they can to further the 
object of the Brigade.” 





To THE OFFICER COMMANDING 


NB ai. cinceveeneciy) bnsoned teinebaliawiiandne cauntnes cgvowetndeney company of the 
Boys’ Brigade, connected with.....................cssceesee seeees Church. 

Sir: I hereby apply to be enrolled as a member of the above 
company of the Boys’ Brigade ; and, if admitted, I promise to 
comply with the rules of the company, and to set an example 
of good conduct to my comrades and other boys. I agree to 
make the following pledge : 


Boys’ BRIGADE PLEDGE. 


“I promise and pledge that I will not use tobacco nor intoxi- 
eating liquor in any form; that I will not use profane, vulgar, 
or indecept language ; that I will obey faithfully all the com- 
pany rules, and that I will at all times set an example of good 
conduct to my comrades and other boys.’’ 


The following consent of parent is to be signed by father or 
mother of applicant. 


PARENT’s CONSENT. ¢ 


I hereby consent that my son, the above applicant, may unite with 
the above company, and agree, as a general rule, to allow him one 
or two evenings in the week to attend the drills of his company. I 
further express my approval of the above pledge, and will do what 
I can to assist in its enfercement. 


IF GI Bircncenienepesctnanicaien His last arts was 
Signature of father or mother... _ . ote ssuece 
Sunday-school teacher’s name.. - newe Cc Class 8 No. ides 
Have you served in any other ¢ company of the Boys’ Brigade? If 

so, What company? 


| eeeees taeewe Hennes nes eee Cet eee HOE Ee SO8 Ete SOOO SEs nes CEE EOREOS OSS SOREES 


By whom recruited 7............secrsesrscssscccessesseesesecvsesnste-seesers COs ssases essens 
DBD, .<0000c0psic derses sscestenbotelvebbobetmettavecececcenvepsneeds 
This form must be filled up by every boy who desires to be 
enrolled as a member of the Boys’ Brigade, and handed in at 
next meeting of the company. 
FOR RECRUITS ONLY. r 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE HEADQUARTERS : PHILADELPHIA. 


The two companies drill on Monday and Friday even- 
ings, and all the boys meet in the Bible class on Sunday 
morning. Here, as in other companies, the constant 
effort is to make the Bible study as interesting as the 
military drill, and to prevent the members from looking 
upon the society as merely asecular club for athletics and 
social pleasure. A by-law common to these societies, and 
one that is enforced, is this: “Any member who misses 
more than two consecutive drills or Bible-class meetings, 
without satisfactory reason, shall be struck off the roll.” 
This is printed on the back of an “ absence card,” on the 
front of which are blanks for the name and the date and 
reason for absence of any member of the squad, with 
his signature and that of one of the non-commissioned 
officers. 

In the Oxford Presbyterian Sunday-school of Phila- 
delphia, Mr. Israel P. Black has prepared special topics, 
at one time and another, for the Bible study of the 
Oxford Guards. One was a set of studies on “The 
generals of the Bible and of history,” given on Tuesday 
evenings, four of the eighteen being illustrated with a 
stereopticon. Another set was called an “ Object Drill,” 
and extended from September to February, the topics 
being printed on folding cards, with blanks after each 
topic, for recording the Scripture texts referred to in 
each study. This was the course: 


OBJECT DRILL. 

The Telescope: 2 Timothy 3 : 14-17. 

The Ruler: Psalm 119 : 5-8. 

Our Pledge: Part I. 

A Bitand Spur: Jeremiah 10 : 23, 24; Acts 24: 16 

Fishing Rod and Line: 1 Corinthians 10:13; Hebrews 4: 
15, 16. 

The Hammer and Nail: Ecclesiastes 12:11; 1 Thessalonians 
2: 13. 

The Magnet: John 12 : 32, 33 

Our Pledge: Part II. 

An Arrow : Matthew 12 : 36, 37; 1 Peter 3: 10. 

Salt: Matthew 5:13; Mark 9 : 50; Colossians 4 : 6. 

Our Pledge: Part il. 

An Apple: Psalm 1:3; Luke 6: 43, 44; Galatians 5 : 22, 
23; Philippians 1 : 11. 

A Letter: Psalm 10:17; John 16: 28. 

A Newspaper: Psalm 90: 12; Ecclesiastes 12: 14; Matthew 
10 : 32. 

Eating. 

A Clock : Romans 13: 11, 12; Ephesians 6 : 16. 

A Loaf of Bread: John 6 : 11, 35, 51. 

A Sword.: Ephesians 6 : 11-13, 17. 

Books: Proverbs 18 : 24; John 15 : 13, 14. 

Exercise. 


; 2 Corinthians 5 : 14, 15. 


At Bethany Presbyterian Sunday-school, Philadelphia, 
the major of the Boys’ Brigade, Mr. William R. Scott, has 
had various devices, There is an annual New Year's en- 
tertainment, the boys bringing gifts for the sick and poor, 
besides enjoying the music and sleight-of-hand perform- 
ances of the afternoon’s program. A little book of songs 
was printed at onetime, On another occasion, an installa- 
tion service was held on the evening of Children’s Day, 
in June. The charge to the officers was preceded by 
singing and a Scripture reading (Psa. 1), and followed by 
a sermon from the RevV. Dr. C. A. Dickey, the minister 
in charge. This was the form used in commissioning 
the officers of two companies : 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS. 


President: Do you, having been appointed to these offices, 
acknowledge your obligation, under Jesus Christ, our great 
Captain, to be loyal to this church, and to this company, and 
to do all that lies in your power, God helping you, to promote 
the supreme object of the Boys’ Brigade,—namely, the advance- 
meut of Christ’s kingdom among boys, and the promotion of 
habits of reverence, discipline, self-respect, and all that tends 
toward a true Christian manliness? Is this your purpose? 

Officers : It is. 

The Rev. Dr. Dickey: It is then my pleasure, on behalf of 
this church, to present you with your commissions and warrants 
as officers of this company. ‘‘ Fight the good fight of faith, lay 
hold on life eternal, whereunto thou wast called, and didst con- 
fess the good confession in the sight of many witnesses, I 
charge thee in the sight of God, who quickeneth all things, and 
of Christ Jesus, who, before Pontius Pilate, witnessed a good 
confession, that thou keep the commandment, without spot, 
without reproach, until the appearing of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
May God help you in your work, and when you give in your 
commissions at the last great day, may you have the joy of 
knowing that you have led these boys along the path of right- 
eousness to a victorious end. 
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1 Chron, 13 : 3), perhaps because Shiloh was destroyed by the 
Philistines, and not Febuilt (P-a. 78 : 60; Jer.7: 14; 26:6), 
as we may infer from the fact that the home of the priest- 


hood, not long after this, was at Nob (1 Sam. 22). 
3. Samuel's Manhood. (1.) The length of this period, Ac- 


_ cording to Kirkpatrick, we may allow teh years between 


Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1895 


5. November 3.—Samuel the Judge................... 
6. November 10,—Sau) Chosen King..............ccccccccceeceeeeeeee 
7. November 17.--Saul Rejected... t * 
8 November &.—The Woes of Intemperance... 
9. December 1.—David Anointed King............... 
10. December 8.— David and Gollath,..0000............cccccceceeeeeeees 
ll. December 15.— David and Jomathan.............cccc.ccsereee 

12. December 22.—The Birth Of CRIISt..,...0....ccscesereseeseeevees sereeeees 
18, December 29.— Review. 





AY 
Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 18.—Samuel, the Prophet-Judge 


1 Samuel 4:16 to 7: 17. 
I, Toe OrGANIzED MATERIAL. 

While Eli is still both high-priest and judge, the Philis- 
tines make a campaign against Israel. At Aphek they gain 
a decisive victory. The Hebrews send to Shiloh for the 
sacred ark, and, with it at their head, join battle a second 
time, but are disastrously defeated, even losing possession of 
the ark (4: 15-10). The shock of the news of this national 
disaster and disgrace proves fatal to Eli and to the wife of 
Phinehas (4: 11-22). The Philistines carry off the ark in 
triumph as a trophy, bui find it only an occasion of humilia- 
tion and danger (5: 1-12). They at last return it to Israel- 
itish territory with every mark of respect, and with propitia- 
tory offerings (6: 1-18), From Bethshemesh it is removed 
to Kirjath-jearim, where it remains (6 ; 19 to 7: 1). 

After a long interval, Samuel stirs the national conscience 
(7 : 2-4), gathers the people at Mizpah, brings about a feeling 
of repentance (7 : 5, 6), and radlies them against the Philis- 
tines who were defeated (7 : 7-15). He then acted as a 
judge of the people, Ramah being his home (7 : 16, 17). 


II. Topics ror Stupy anp Discussion. 

This Study lays emphasis upon the great factor in the change 
which soon took place in the organization of Israel, The 
people wanted a king because they realized that without such 
a permanent leader they could not be fully delivered from the 
Philistine supremacy (comp. 1 Sam. 9:16). We are made 
to understand in these chapters how complete that supremacy 
had been. 

It is interesting to note that Samuel is not mentioned until 
the seventh chapter. ~In this chapter we find his actions de- 
scribed in a way which reminds us closely of the Book of 
Judges. The lapse of years, the date of the great victory, and 
the true interpretation of verse 13, in view of the facts re- 
lated or suggested in 9: 16; 10:5; 18; 3, 19-23, are matters 
not readily settled, The facts which the writer of Samuel 
wished to emphasize are clear, and are suggested below. 

1, The Philistines. (1.) Their origin, Curiously parallel 
to that of the Hebrews, An immigrant nation (Amos 9 : 7; 
Deut. 2; 23) which settled in Canaan at about the time of 
the conquest under Joshua, and grasped the lower part of 
the maritime plain, (2.) Their situation, Advantageous for 
rapid prosperity,—on the great international highway from 
Egypt to Damascus and Mesopotamia, but exposed to the 
hazards of free intercourse, to the movements of armies, to 
the jealousy of more powerful states. (3.) Their character, 
Courageous (1 Sam. 4: 9), masters of the art of warfare (10: 
5; 13: 5, 6, 19-23), idolatrous (2 Sam. 5: 21), superstitious 
(Isa.2:6). That ‘they were most persistent and dangerous 
is shown by the fact that they were, with few exceptions, 
hostile to Israel. (4,) Their contrast with Israel, Consider 
the word of Amos that God brought them both into Canaan 
(Amos 9 : 7), the difference of geographical position, the dif- 
ference of national ideal, leading to different attitudes toward 
Canaanitish temptations (comp. 1 Sam. 28:3 with Isa. 2: 

6), and hence the different place in the world’s history. In 
this connection, read chapter 9 of Smith’s “ Historical Geo- 
graphy of the Holy Land.” 

2. The History of the Ark. (1.) How the Israelites regarded 
it. Apparently, in a superstitious way. The ark was a sort of 
talisman, This might follow from their past religious laxity, 
Even Eli, with all his genuine devotion, seemed to becrushed by 
the blow, when he heard of the fate of the ark. Did he think 
that religion was gone too? (2.) How ils sanctity was upheld 

and God gloryied. The Philistine triumph is short-lived; 
their god Dagon is humiliated; they are forced to return the 
ark to its proper home with every mark of honor and pro- 
pitiation ; the irreverent people of Bethshemesh are smitten, 
(8.) Ite subsequent history. It remained in seclusion at Kir- 
jath-jearim until David wok it w J en (2 Sam. 6: 2; 


= 


Samuel’s call and the death of Eli, twenty years for the 
period of the undisputed dominance of the Philistines, and 
about twenty years for the judgeship of Samuel, making him 
about sixty years old at the end of the period. Of course, 
these estimates are conjectural. (2.) What Samuel aecom- 
plished. In the course of time he awakens among the Israel- 
ites a desire for religious betterment, a feeling of repent- 


ance, a spirit of unity, and a readiness to strike another blow 


for independence. 


How did he accomplish it? 


He steps at once into a position of un- 
questioned leadership, and retains it throughout his life, 


(3.) 


We are not directly informed. 


(a.) Probably, in part, through his personal influence, which 
was based upon his upright, godly, clean, patriotic character. 
One such man can save any country from despair, and re- 


inspire it with hope and zeal. 


(b.) Also by the organization 


of prophetic bands, who upheld and taught two closely con- 
nected ideas,—patriotism, and devotion to Jehovah. Such 


followers as these would have greatly helped him. 


This is, 


however, only a conjecture, plausible because it gives a start- 
ing-point for these prophetic bands, which were later of such 


great importance. 


Sry 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 5, November 3, 1895 
Samuel the Judge 
GoLDEN Text: Hitherto hath the Lord helped us,—1 Sam. 


7:13. 


Lesson Text 


(1 Sam. 7 : 5-15. 


Memory verses 


: 12, 13.) 


Study connection in 1 Samuel 7. 


COMMON VERSION. 


5 And Sadm/’n-el said, Gather all 
Is’ra-el to Miz’peh, and I will pray 
for you unto the Lorn, 

6 And they gathered together 
to Miz’peh, and drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lorp, 
and fasted on that day, and said 
there, We have sinned against 
the Lorp, And Sim/u-el judged 
the children of Is’ra-el in Miz’peh. 

7 And when the Phi-lis’tines 
heard that the children of Is’ra-el 
were gathered together to Miz’- 
peh, the lords of the Phi-lis’tines 
went up against Is’ra-el, And 
when the children of Is’ra-el 
heard it, they were afraid of the 
Phi-lis’tines. 

8 And the children of Is’ra-el 
said to Sim/’u-el, Cease not to cry 
unto the Lorp our God for us, 
that he will save us out of the 
hand of the Phi-lis’tines. 

9 { And Sim‘uel took a sucking 
lamb, and offered it for a burnt 
offering wholly unto the Lorp: 
and Samuel cried unto the Lorp 
for Israel; and the LorD heard 
him. 

10 And as Sim/‘u-el was offering 
up the burnt offering, the Phi-lis’- 
tines drew near to battle against 
Is’ra-el; but the Lorp thundered 
with a great thunder on that day 
upon the Phi-lis’‘tines, and dis- 
comfited them; and they were 
smitten before Is’rd-el. 

11 And the men of Is’ra-el went 
out of Miz’peh, and pursued the 
Phi-lis’tines, and smote them, 
until they came under Béth’-ciir. 

12 Then SdAm’‘u-el took a stone, 
and set it between Miz’peh and 
Shen, and called the name of it 
Eb-en-“zer, saying, Hitherto hath 
the LorpD helped us. 

18 § So the Phi-lis’‘tines were 
subdued, and they came no more 
into the coast of Is’ra-el: and the 
hand of the Lorp was against the 
Phi-lis’‘tines all the days of 
8im’u-el, 

14 And the cities which the 
Phi-lis’‘tines had taken from 
Is’ra-el were restored to Is’ra-el, 
from Ek’ron even unto Gath; 
and the coasts thereof did Is’ra-el 
deliver out of the hands of the 

Phi-lis’‘tines, And there was 
peace between Is’ra-el and the 
Am’o-rites. 

15 And Sam/uel judged Ie’ra-el 
all the days of his life. 


1 Heb. roice * That is, The = 


REVISED VERSION. 


5 And Samuel said, Gather all 
Israel to Mizpah, and I will 
pray for you unto the Lorp, 

6 And they gathered together to 
Mizpah, and drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lorn, 
and fasted on that day, and 

ysaid there, We have sinned 
against the Lorp. And Sam- 
uel judged the children of 

Israelin Mizpah, And when 

the Philistines heard that the 

children of Israel were gath- 
ered together to Mizpah, the 
lords of the Philistines went 
up against Israel, And when 
the children of Israel heard it, 
they were afraid of the Philis- 
tines. And the children of 

Israel said to Samuel, Cease 

not to cry unto the Lorp our 

God for us, that he will save 

us out of the hand of the 

Philistines, And Samuel took 

a sucking lamb, and offered it 

for a whole burnt offering unto 

the Lorp: and Samuel cried 
unto the Lorp for Israel; and 
the Lorpanswered him, And 
as Samuel was offering up the 
burnt offering, the Philistines 
drew near to battle against 

Israel; but the Lorp thun- 

dered with a great! thunderon 

that day upon the Philistines, 
and discomfited them; and 
they were smitten down before 

Israel. And the men of Israel 

went out of Mizpah, and pur- 

sued the Philistines, and smote 
them, until they came under 

12 Beth-car. Then Samuel took 
a stone, and set it between 
Mizpah and Shen, and called 
the name of it * Eben-ezer, say- 
ing, Hitherto hathgethe Lorp 

18 helped us. So the Philistines 
were subdued, and they came 
no more within the border of 
Israel: and the hand of the 
Lorp was against the Philis- 
tines all the days of Samuel. 
And the cities which the 
Philistines had taken from 
Israel were restored to Israel, 
from Ekron even unto Gath ; 
and the border thereof did 
Israel deliver out of the hand 
of the Philistines, And there 
was peace between Israel and 
the Amorites. And Samuel 
judged Israel all the days of 
his life. 


al 


o 


a) 


15 


tone af help 
The American Kevisers woulu substitute ** Jehovah” for “the Lory” 


wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
Gotpen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER : God is our refuge und 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Pwa. 46 : 1, 
ary ' 
Lesson Topic: Help through Personal Intercession 


OUTLINE : { 1. Appeal to Jehovah, vs. 5-9. 


2. Helpfrom Jehovah, vs. 10-15. 
a 
Darty Home READINGS: 


M.—1 Sam. 7: §-15. Samuel the judge. 

T.—1 Sam. 12: 1-5. An upright judge. 
W.—Dan. 9: 8-19. Daniel’s intercession. 

T.—Psa. 99: 1-9. Prayer answered, 

F.—Psa. 20: 1-9. Remembering God, 

S.—Joel 2 : 1217. God’s compassion. 

S.—1 Tim. 2: 1«8. Prayer-for others. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the Internationa) 
Bible Reading Association.) 


AY 
Lesson Analysis 


I, APPEAL TO JEHOVAH, 
1. By Prayer : 


I will pray for you wnto the Lord (5). 

Ask of me, and I will give thee (Psa. 2 : 8). 
Call upon me; ... I will deliver thee (Psa. 50 : 15). 
In everything . - let your requests be made known (Phil. 4 : 6). 
2. By Symbol : : 

They ... drew water, and poured it out before on Lord (6). 
We must needs die, and are as water spilt (2 a. 14: 14). 
He... poured it out unto the Lord (2 Sam. 23 ; 16). 

Pour out thine heart like water before .. . the Lord (Lam. 2: 
3- By Fasting : 
And they ... fasted on that day (6). 


The children of Israel were assembled with fasting (Neh. 9: Na 
To seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting (Dan. 9 : 
Turn ye unto me with all your heart, and with fasting {Joel 3 


4- By Confession : 

And they .. . said there, We have sinned against the Lord (6), 
The seed of Israel . . . stood and confessed their sins (Neh. 9 : 2). 

1 prayed unto the Lord, .. . and made confession (Dan. 9 : 4). 
If we confess our sins, he is faithful, . , to forgive (1 John 1 : 9). 
5. By Importunity : 

Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for us nigh 
Thou shouldest have smitten five or six times (2 Kin 
Because of his importunity he will arise and give (Luke Mt: 
Let us not be weary in well-doing (Gal, 6 : 9), 

6. By Sacrifice : 

Samuel ,.. offered it for a whole burnt offering (9). 
Noah.. . . offered: burnt offerings on the altar (Gen. 8 : 20), 
Do the service of the Lord ... with our burnt gterings Wosh. 22 : 27), 
Offer up for yourselves a burnt offeritig (Job 42 : , 

7. By Crying: 
Samuel cried unto the Lord for Israel (9). 
They cried unto thee, and were delivered (Psa. 22 : 5). 
Let them ery mightily unto God ‘Jonah 3 : 8). 
Having offered up prayers... with strong crying (Heb. 5 : 7). 


19). 


: 12). 


: 19). 
8). 


Il. HELP PROM JEHOVAH. 
1. By the Voice of Thunder : ’ 
The Lord thundered with a great thunder (10). 
Against them shall he thander in heaven (1 Sam. 2 : 10). 


The Lord thundered from heaven (2 Sam. ¥2 ; 14). 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away (Pra. 104 : 7) 


2. By the Creation of Panic: 


The Lord thundered ; . . wpon the Philistines, and. diseom/fited 
them (10), 
The Lord set every man’ssword against his fellow (Judg. 7 : 22). 
The Lord had made .. . the Syrians to hear a noise (2 Kings 7 : 6). 
The wicked flee when no man pursueth (Prov. 28 ; 1). 


3. By the Energy of Pursuit : 
Israel .. . pursued the Philistines, and smote them (11). 
Abram... pursued as far as Dan (Gen. 14 : 14). 


The men of Israel. Fae after Midian (Judg. 7 
The Syrians fied, and Israel pursued them (1 Kings 20 : 


4- By the Hand of Omnipotence : 
The hand of the Lord was against the Philistines (13). 
The hand of the Lord was against them (Deut. 2: ~ 


The band of the Lord, ,, , it is mighty (Josh. 4 ; 24 
The hand of the Lord was against them for evil (udg. 2: 15). 


5. By the Establishment of Peace : 
There was peace between Israel and the Amorites (14). 
The Lord will bless his people with peace (Psa. 29 : 11). 


He maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth (Psa. 46 : 9). 
Peace I leave with you; my peace I give unto you (John 14 : 27). 


- 


Verse 5.—'‘I will pray for you unto the Lord."’ Three parties to 
rayer: (1) He who prays; (2) Mea | fur whom; (3) He to whom,—(1) 
Esracl" s need ; (2) Je ovak’ s abundance ; (3) Samuel’ 8 appeal. 

Verse 6.—'' We have sinned against the Lord.” (1) The nature of 
sin; (2) The ee. of sin ; (3) The Object of sin.—(1) Sin com- 
mitted; (2) Sin confessed 

Verse 8,—"‘ Cease not to ery unto the Lord our God for us, that he 
will save us.” yh ee people ; (2) The omnipotent Helper; 
(3) The effective intercessor. 

Verse 9 —** Samuel cried ; 

: (2) The gracious reply 
erse 10,—"' The Lord Mnandered, . and discomfited them.”’ 
Novel attack; (2) Coraplete diseomfiture. 

Verse 12.—‘‘ Hitherto hath the Lord helped us.” 
acknowledgment ; (2) A noble inspiration. 

Verse 14.—'tAnd there was peace.” (1) A precious experience ; (2) 


A welcome contrast. 
. YY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Divine Help in Battles 


Against Amalek at Rephidim (Exod. 17 : 
Against Jericho (Josh. 6 : 15, 16, 20, 21). 
Against Ai (Josh. 8 ; 18-23), 

Against the Amorites (Josh. 10 : 8-14). 
Against the Midianites (Judg. 7 : 19,23). 


; 23). 
20). 


. the Lord answered."’ (1) The earnest 
(1) 


(1) A grateful 


8-13). 


Against the Philistines (1 Sam. 7 : 10-12). 
Commemorated (2 Sam. 22 : 14, 15; Psa. 18 : 13, 14). 
Rejoiced in (Psa. 27 : 1-8). 



















Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


| Segre STRUCTURE OF THIS ParT OF SAMUEL.— 
With the second clause of 1 Samuel 4 : 1 begihs a con- 
tinuous narrative of public events, extending to the close of 
the eighth chapter. This narrative is strictly continuous 
with Judges 13 : 1, the events of the five intervening stories 
being variously related, chronologically, to the continuous 
narrative. Either this series of writings was constructed by 
cutting the continuous narrative in two, and inserting the 
five stories, or the writer of 1 Samuel took pains to begin his 
work at the exact point where the writer of Judges 2: 6 to 
13 : 1 left off, or the writer of the continuous history in Judges 
had the account in 1 Samuel, chapters 4 to 8, before him, and 
brought the history of the earlier times exactly up to the 
point where it fitted the history already written of the later 
times. The third of these alternatives is the most probable. 
Events.—For some years after the call of Samuel, the only 
public event explicitly mentioned in the records is that it 
became known throughout all Israel that Jehovah was again 
manifesting himself in Shiloh, as in the olden time, in pro- 
phetic revelations, the distinguished prophetic character of 
Samuel now coming to be well known (3: 19 to 4: la). That 
Israel was prosperous, though subject to the Philistines, ap- 
pears from the fact that they were able to put into the field 
an army so large that thirty thousand men were slain in a 
single battle (4: 10). As Samuel’s prophetic influence in- 
creased, it doubtless stimulated the courage and patriotism of 
his countrymen. The political leaders, such men as Hophni 
and Phinehas, were able to turn this rising tide of national 
feeling in a wrong direction. A premature war for indepen- 
dence was fought. Israel was defeated, his leaders slain, the 
ark captured. The Philistines were miraculously punished 
for carrying off the ark. They sent it home. The inhabi- 
tants of the priestly city of Beth-shemesh were visited with 
severe judgments for their lack of reverence for the ark, and 
sent an imperative mandate to the inhabitants of the Gibeon- 
ite city of Kiriath-jearim to take charge of the dangerous 
treasure (6: 20,21). The latter carried the ark to Gibeah 
. (or, possibly, to “the hill”), and sanctified Eleazar, the son of 
Abinadab, to care for it (7:1). Whether this man was a 
priest or a Levite or a Gibeonite, or an ordinary Israelite, is 
not stated. Then for twenty years (7 : 2-4) the influence of 
Samuel seems to have been paramount in Israel. Apparently 
he made no new attempt for independence, but urged the 
matter of religious reform and fidelity. At the end of the 
twenty years, the time was ripe for a national uprising, and 
at this point the lesson begins. 


a. 


Critical Notes 


We have here an account of the accession of Samuel to the 
judgeship (vs. 5, 6), and of the great victory over the Philis- 
tines by which it was signalized (vs. 7-12), followed by the 
brief mention of several of the important events of his admin- 
istration (vs. 13-17). 

Verses 5, 6.—Samuel said : When the time was ripe, he took 
the initiative, and headed the movement.—All Israel: Repre- 
sentatives of the whole nation, and not of a part of it only.— 
To Mizpah: The name means about the same as our name 
Prospect Mountain. There were more Mizpahs than one. 
This Mizpah is evidently the one which is now supposed to 
be identified as a summit between four and five miles north- 
west of Jerusalem. It was within two or three hours’ walk, 
at the most, from the Ramah of Samuel, Gibeon, Gibeah, 
Kiriath-jearim, and other historic places. It was admirably 
located for a national gathering, provided it was part of the 
program to march an army against the Philistines; other- 
wise, it was too far to one side, and too much exposed.— 
I will pray for you, etc.: It was genuinely a religious gather- 
ing, but one to which men brought their weapons, as well as 
their preparations for worship (vs. 10, 11).—Drew water: By 
itself, the drawing of water, as an act of religious worship, 
denotes rejoicing (Isa. 12:3; John 7 : 37, 38).—Poured it 
out: The supposable symbolism of libation as an act of wor- 
ship is almost unlimited. In this instance, various significa- 
tions have been attributed to the act, for which see the com- 
mentaries. If we suppose the spilt water to be an emblem of 
disappointment and sorrow, it fits the fasting and the confes- 
sion of sin that followed. Twenty years before, the Israelites 
had sought the sid of their God, in an uprising for liberty, 
by carrying his ark into camp, as if they would thus compel 
him to help them, in order to defend himself; but he had 
shown himself capable of vindicating his honor against them 
as well as against their enemies. Now, under the influence 
. of Samuel, they are seeking his aid in a very different way, 
by penitence and humility.—Samwl judged : That is, became 
judge of. This national! gathering bad its political business 
to transact, as well as its religious business. Presumably, 
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Samuel might earlier have become chief magistrate of Israel 
had he been willing; but that would have provoked war, and 
the people had not been in an attitude of spirit in which they 
could expect the needed help from their God. Now at length 
the prophet consents to accept the presidency of a repentant 
people. To do this is a challenge to their enemies, but Jeho- 
vah is now on their side. 

In verses 7-12, we are told how the Philistines met the 
challenge, and were overcome. 

Verse 7.— When: This English word was intended by the 
translators as a conjunction, not an adverb of time. It is 
simply a device for substituting a compact sentence for two 
loose sentences. We shall be misled if we emphasize it as a 
time word. The simplest translation is: ‘ And the Philis- 
tines heard, ... and... went up.” — The Philistines heard, etc. : 
As long as Israel was divided, the Philistines were secure in 
their supremacy. Whenever the Israelites attempted to 
unite under one leader, the Philistines regarded that as 
threatening their supremacy, and were prompt to suppress it. 
—The lords of the Philistines: The word used is peculiar. It 
is applied in the Bible to no other chieftains save those of the 
Philistines. Apparently, we have here a Philistine office 
described by a Philistine .name.— When the children of Israel 
heard: Again, the “when” is a conjunction, not a definite 
word of time.—A/fraid: And yet they had come there know- 
ing that they would have to fight the Philistines. Many a 
man is courageous at a distance, but cowardly when the 
danger approaches. 

Verses 8, 9.—o ery unto the Lord: It is a good thing to be 
afraid if we are thereby led to prayer and stedfastness, and 
not to running away. Under Samuel's instruction, Israel 
had learned where to go for salvation.— Took a sucking lamb, 
and offered it: When we read anywhere in history that a 
king or general offered a sacrifice, that means that he offered 
it through the agency of the priests whose business it was, 
It does not mean that he himself acted as priest, except in 
cases where we have specific proof that he so acted. The 
ordinary rule is that a general offers sacrifice through priests, 
just as he defeats the enemy through the agency of his officers 
and men, or pays hig troops through his disbursing officers, 
or hangs a spy through the agency of a corporal’s guard, In 
the present instance, therefore, we must hold that Samuel 
used the ministrations of the proper priests, whoever they 
may have been. There is no evidence that he himself ever 
performed any distinctively priestly act.— Whole burnt offer- 
ing: The whole of it was offered, but the account does not say 
that it was offered whole. The picturesof an Israelitish altar 
with a whole lamb, wool and all, upon the kindled fire, may 
be good as representing skill in art and artistic ideas, but 
they are a bad representation of historical facts (Lev. 1: 
3-17). , 

The observant reader cannot help noticing that the details 
of public worship, as given in this lesson and the last, differ 
much from those that are prescribed in the pentateuchal 
Jaws. Those laws have nothing to say concerning a boy at- 
tendant at the sanctuary, nothing concerning an ephod and 
robe for such a boy, nothing concerning the drawing of water 
and pouring it out before the Lord, or public fasting, or 
spoken congregational confession of sin, or a sucking lamb as 
a burnt offering. These differences are alleged in proof that 
the pentateuchal laws did not exist in Samuel’s time. The 
argument has weight, provided we must interpret the pen- 
tateuchal laws according to the traditions that regard them 
as of cast-iron rigidity, and as prohibiting all rites which they 
do not specifically require. But if we may interpret them 
with the elasticity which ordinarily belongs to codified laws, 
then the argument has no weight. 

Verses 10-12—The Philistines drew near: They made the 
attack while the offering and the prayer were in progress.— 
Thundered,...and discomfited them: In this way God mani- 
fested his answer to the prayer. This battle was nearly on 
the same ground with that of Josbua 10 : 9-14, and in that 
battle Jehovah interfered with hailstones, as with thunder in 
this. The reference in Psalm 18 : 13, 14; 2 Samnel 22: 
14, 15, however, is to Samuel’s battle rather than to that of 
Joshua : 


“ And Jehovah thundered in the heaven, 
Yea, the Most High gave his voice, 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 
And he sent out his arrows and scattered them, 
And lightnings very much, and discomfited them.” 


Smitten down before Israel: This shows that the Israelites were 
there armed, ready to smite, expecting battle. The same is 
shown by the following statement that the men of Israel went 
out of Mizpah and pursued the Philistines.—Bben-ezer : ‘That 
is, stone of help. It thus appears that the present victory 
was won on nearly the same field where Israel suffered defeat 
when the ark was captured (1 Sam.4:1; 5:1). A treat- 
ment which should compare these three battles, with their 
points of resemblance and contrast, might be made very vivid 
and effective. 

The verses that follow are general statements in regard to 
the administration of Samuel. They are so brief that one 
may easily fail to notice the immense importance of the 


events they describe. The success thus achieved against the 
Philistines became complete and permanent. Peace was 
made between Israel and the Amorite. Samuel's office as 
judge lasted his life long. Its duties were discharged in a 
certain manner. 

Verses 13, 14a.—So: The translators here use this con- 
janction instead of “and,” for the sake of variety; there is 


nothing to indicate whether the result was reached by this , 


one defeat, or whether there was subsequent fighting.— Were 
subdued : For sixty years continuously, and earlier than that 
for long periods, the Philistines had been able to hold Israel 
in subjection. Now their power was broken.— No more within 
the border: The frontier was now safe.— All the days of Sumuel: 
All the days of his rule as chief magistrate of Israel. During 
Samuel’s lifetime, after Saul became king, the Philistines 
were again successful.—The cities... from Ekron even unto 
Gath: In Joshua’s time, Israel failed to capture the Philis- 
tine cities, but captured many Canaanitish places within the 
adjacent territory. Israel had subsequently lost these to the 
Philistines, but now regained them. Had there been noth- 
ing else, these victories over the national enemy and oppres- 
sor would have marked Samuel's administration as a brilliant 
success, 

Verse 146.—Peace between Israel and the Amorite: In these 
few inconspicuous words another success of Samuel’s rule is 
described,—more important than even the victories over the 
Philistines. It might easily be overlooked, but should not 
be. The Amorite is here spoken of generically, the reference 
being to all the group of nations whom the Israelites had 
been required to extirpate when they conquered the land. 
They had not extirpated them, and these nations had ever 
since been “thorns in their‘sides,” not only as tempting them 
to religious error, but politically. Doubtless in every war 
with an external oppressor, Israel had been weakened by the 
presence of these hostile communities at home. Now at 
length Samuel put an end to this, and established a lasting 
peace. We have no details, but presumably the terms of 
settlement were based on those anciently made with the 
Gibeonites (Josh. 9). Henceforth the resident Amorites 
were to be protected, and they in return acknowledged cer- 
tain special obligations of public service. Presumably the 
arrangements of David and Svlomon for employing these 
people in forced public labor were based.on the treaty made 
in Samuel’s time (1 Kings 9: 15-21, etc.). Presumably, also, 
this system had been in partial operation earlier than Samuel 
(Josh. 16: 10; 17 : 13, ete.), but was by him raised into a 
national arrangement. The result was that these Amorite 
residents became henceforth a source of strength to Israel, 
and no longer of weakness, and that they ultimately became 
absorbed into Israel. 

Verse 15.—All the days of his life: This is a different 
phrase from “all the days of Samuel” in verse 13. After 
the accession of Saul, Samuel continued to be judge, but now 
the king outranked the judge, and Samuel was no longer 
chief magistrate of Israel. The time after Saul became king 
would be described as “ the days of Saul,” though the days of 
the life of Samuel extended, probably, nearly to the close of 
Saul’s reign. During the first years of Saul, Simuel seems 
to have had hardly less power than formerly, but after the 
Amalekite war he withdrew from Saul’s government (1 Sam, 
15 : 34, 35), and from that time his ‘authority was doubtless 
merely nominal, 

The two following verses describe the arrangements made 
by Samuel for the systematic administration of justice,— 
arrangements more complete, doubiless, than had ever pre- 
viously existed in Israel since the time of Joshua. On the 
basis of the account given, we must regard this arrangement 
as national, even if we hold that the places constituting the 
circuit were all within a few miles of Samuel’s home. But 
the Gilgal of the circuit was certainly the well-known Gilgal 
of the Jordan valley, and, if the Mizpah was the Mizpah of 
Gilead, then the points mentioned were located with reference 
to geographical convenience for the whole country. This 
systematic organization of justice was another of the tri- 
umphs of the administration of Samuel. 

There is nothing in this inconsistent with the compara- 
tively insignificant figure cut by Samuel in chapter 9. Many 
a great man at his home lives plainly, and wears meekly such 
local honors as his neighbors may place upon him. 

Very definite ideas as to the degree of prosperity attained 
by Israel under Samuel may be reached by noticing the ease 
with which Saul was able to raise armies of two hundred 
thousand or three hundred thousand men (1 Sam. 15: 4; 
11: 8), and the unparalleled preparations which the Philis- 
tines found it prudent to make when they once more at- 
tempted to conquer the country (13:5). To these indica- 
tions of outward prosperity add the revival of prophetism 
under the care of Samuel, and that budding of progress in 
music, literature, and the arts which led to the splendid out- 
blossoming of the time of David and Solomon, and we see that 
no subsequent statesman of Israel ever accomplished more 

for his nation than did Samuel. If the accounts we bave 
were written under his influence, they show that he was as 
distinguished for his modesty as for his greatness. 
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The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HAT Hannah lived again in her son is seen in the com- 
pleteness with which both his spirit and work are the 
echo of her song at his birth, It might be put in his mouth 
as appropriately as in that of his mother, The glorification 
* of Jehovah as above all idol gods, and of all who oppose his 
servants, his exaltation of those who trust in him, and the 
destruction of his enemies, were the theme of his life as well 
as of Hannah’s song, the closing verse of which appears to 
belong to some later period, since it speaks of giving strength 
to God’s chosen king, and exalting the horn of his anointed 
(Psa, 89 ; 24). 

Israel, in Samuel’s day, was evidently as demoralized 
politically as religiously, Cooped up in the hills, they had 
to fight even for these with the fierce, warlike, and well- 
organized soldier people, the Philistines, the opening chapter 
of the prophet’s public life showing them arrayed to defend 
their glens and mountains against an inroad from the sea- 
coast, their rude militia being posted on the upper slopes of 
the foot-hills near Bethshemesh, about sixteen miles from 
their future capital, Jerusalem (1 Sam, 4: 1). 

The battle that followed was disastrous to them, ending in 
the capture of the sacred ark, which had been brought from 
Shiloh, in the heathen belief that it would gain a victory by 
securing the help of Jehovah to defend his honor, which was 
supposed to be bound up with the safeguarding of this sym- 
bol, Seven months passed before it was regained, and then 
it was restored voluntarily by the Philistines, who had found 
that its presence brought violent plagues on their communi- 
ties, The capture of the ark, however, had not been the 
only calamity of the Israelitish defeat, for Shiloh itself 
appears to have been destroyed, though the tabernacle was 
saved from the ruin (Jer. 7 : 12, 14). But the ark was 
brought no farther than Kiriath-jearim, apparently about 
twelve miles west of Jerusalem; and there it remained for 
twenty years, a son of the person in whose charge it was put 
being “sanctified” by the men of the place “to keep” it 
(1 Sam, 7:1), 

Meanwhile Samuel labored to rekindle the old religious 
spirit among his people, and gradually awakened a better 
feeling, so that they “lamented after the Lord,” now, as it 
were, no longer with them, since his ark wag thus far from 
their sanctuary. At last the enthusiasm seemed to warrant 
action. Summoning “all the house of Israel” to the long 
sloping hill now called Nebi Samwil, a few miles north of 
Jerusalem, Samuel told them that, if they sincerely returned 
to Jehovah, and put away the foreign gods and the Ashto- 
reths from among them, and prepared their hearts to seek 
Jehovah, and served him only, he would deliver them from 
the hands of the Philistines, under whom they had lain con- 
quered ever since the disaster at Eben-ezer. 

Waiting for a time, to see if they turned from their idols, 

and finding that their" humiliation and troubles had made 
them temporarily zealous for Jehovah, and that they had 
gast away all the local Baals and Ashtoreths, and worshiped 
their own God only, he, after a time, called another assembly 
at the same place. Here he sealed their repentance and 
reconyersion by a solemn religious service, praying to God 
for pardon of their apostasy, while they drew water from 
the brook at hand, and poured it out before God as a symbol 
of their sorrow,—being as if their hearts were poured out 
like the water. Fasting and a public confession of their sin 
accompanied this return to religious fidelity, and a new era 
of Jehovah worship was thus inaugurated. 
Gross offenses had 
been committed by too many against their brethren, and 
social and moral progress demanded the vindication of law, 
that order and security might henceforth prevail, Samuel 
therefore sat as judge at Mizpah, visiting criminals with 
the due return for their wrong doing. These two national 
gatherings of the Hebrews had, however, been duly reported 
to their masters, the Philistines; they were naturally taken 
as a sign of \pproaching revolt. A fuily armed host was 
always available in the Philistine towns, and it was hence at 
once marched up the hills towards Mizpah, where Samuel’s 
high court had detained the people, 

The news of another invasion filled the tribes assembled 
with terror, Samuel must cry unceasingly to Jehoyah, now 
again their God, for them ; and this he did, offering a burnt 
sacrifice to God, though not a priest, and crying to him on 
behalf of his now penitent people. 


But mere répentance was not enough. 


Nor were his prayers 
unheard, for the enemy haying come upon the Hebrews 
while Samuel ,was still offering, and while the multitude 
were thus ill prepared to defend themselves, a great thunder- 
storm was allowed to burst over the attacking force, to their 
instant dismay,—for thunder was regarded in antiquity as the 
very voice of God (Psa. 77 ; 18), so that it seemed as if the 
God of the skies was now on the side of the Hebrews, and 
against themselves. 

The storm, moreover, arpears to have been in their faces, 
and what with the biinding lightning flashes, the roar of the 
thunder,—in which they fancied they heard the furious war- 





shout of the Hebrew God leading his people against them,’ 
—and the wild on-rush of the Hebrews themselves down 
the hill, they were panic-strickep, and fled in headlong con- 
fusion towards the lowlands, pursued by their foes to “ Beth- 
car,”—a place not now known, but, presumably, near Eben- 
ezer, the scene of their great defeat more than twenty years 
before. 

From this time, during Samuel’s life, Israel had no more 
trouble from Philistia, and regained their border towns 
which the Philistines had held. Peace also reigned with 
Israel and the hill tribes, the Amorites. Samuel was thus 
the virtyial king, but he added the office of supreme judge, 
as is usual with rulers in the East, going on circuit, but 
only in a small district of the south portion of the land, 
year by year; for there was as yet no union of the tribes as 
a whole. 


Bournemouth, England. 
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The Last Judge and First Prophet 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


WENTY years and seven months had passed since the 
ark was captured, Eli’s house extinguished, and Israel 
crushed under the heel of the Philistine. The worship of 
Jehovah was neglected, the restored ark was hidden in “ the 
fields of the wood ” (Kiriath-jearim) under the charge, not of 
the priesthood, but of one of the inhabitants of that place 
whom his fellow-villagers set apart for that office. 

In this time of oppression and disorder, Israel yielded to 
the fascination of surrounding idolatry; but by degrees the 
stern schooling of misery was effectual, and the people yearned 
after their forgotten God. No doubt, Samuel’s ministry 
fanned the spark into a flame. The lesson and context show 
him as inspiring and guiding a great religious revolution, the 
solemn completion of which begins our lesson. 

Verses 5 and 6 tell of Israel’s repentance under Samuel’s 
impulse and direction. He was the last of the judges, and, 
in a certain sense, the first of the prophets; and the part 
which he plays here unites both characters, The closing 
clause of verse 6, “ And Samuel judged the children of Israel 
in Mizpah,” sums up the preceding clauses, and shows that 
hig action in leading Israel back to Jehovah was part of his 
office as judge. 

The more spiritual elements of the office preponderate in 
its last holder, who stands in sharp contrast with mere war- 
riors like “Gideon, Barak, Samson, and Jephthah.” He led 
no hosts to battle, but he gathered the people to a solemn 
public act of confession and repentance, and stood forth as an 
intercessor for them. He who brings a nation or an indi- 
vidual to recognize their sin and to come back with tears, 
does more than he who wields a victorious sword. The 
assembled Israel must bow in contrition ere it can be ranked 
in battle array. The beginning of victory is to depart from 
evil. First secure that God is on your side, and then you 
may go into any fight with confidence. 

That leyy én masse of the nation is modeled after the as- 
sembly which Joshua called at Shechem, and is for a similar 
purpose. Here, too, the chief thing to be done is the public 
abjuring of idolatry. But this gathering has two character- 
istie peculiarities: Samuel’s assumption of the office of inter- 
cessor, and the singular ceremonial by which penitence was 
expressed, “T will pray for you,”—what conscious clearness 
from participation in their sin, what depth of affection for 
the sinners, what boldness of assurance that he had power 
with God, speak in these words! And do they not corre- 
spond to the deepest need of every human heart when once 
it is aware of itstrue relation to God? Burely, the sin- 
stricken, spirit cries out for some pure One to lift up a pure 
voice of intercession for it, and dares not come, even with its 
penitence, unless it knows that One greater than Samuel 
‘ever liveth to make intercession for” it. 

It was in the strength of Samuel’s intercession that Israel 
was encouraged to draw near to God in penitence. The sym- 
bol of its contrition is singular and beautiful. It is ne part 
of the appointed ritual, but the chaotie condition of things at 
the period in question, when foreign domination weighed 
heavy, and the ark was concealed and the high-priesthood in 
abeyance, sufficiently explains the non-appearance of the 
ordained sacrifices, and the employment of this picturesque 
symbol, without the need for drawing the present fashion- 
able conclusion that the “ Mosaic” ritual had not then been 
invented, 

The water poured out was a symbol both of the misery that 
had fallen on the nation for their sip, and of the conscious 
frailty and feebleness of their spirits. They felt that they 

were “like water spilt on the ground, which capnot be 
gathered up,” and by the action they expressed their sin and 
owned their misery. The symbol was accompanied with fast- 
ing and verbal confession. “We have sinned against the 
Lord” is always sufficient to bring the apswer that Nathan 
brought to David,“ Tne Lord also hath put away thy sin,” 
and the answer is ever contemporaneous with the confession, 
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The suspicious conquerors kept a sharp eye on their restless 
tributaries, and, when they heard of a gathering at Mizpah, 
took alarm at once. They thought of no possible reason for 
the assembly but a revolt brewing against themselves, though 
there is no sign that Samuel had any such intention. It was 
for him to bring about a right relation between Israel and 
Jehovah ; it was for Jehovah to. decide how and when they 
were to be set free from their oppressors, But the Philistine 
“lords” Wetermined to strike promptly, and not to wait for 
the descent of ravagers on their fertile plain. 

They were wise in their generetion, It is generally better 
to attack than to wait to be attacked. The impetus of the 
charge adds to the momentum of the attacking party. It is 
harder to stand still and resist. Asa rule, we shall be pru- 
dent to strike first in our contests with difficulties or dangers, 
and not to keep still till we are struck. 

The congregation at Miapah must have lasted several days 
for the intelligence to have reached the Philistines, and the 
latter to have begun their march. The people had no thought 
of immediate revolt, They were far too much cowed by 
twenty years of slavery for that, and when the crack of their 
drivers’ whips was heard again, any littie courage that they 
had got up oozed ont at their fingers’ ends. Our tyrants 
frighten ué, even after we have shaken off their yoke. Our 
sinful habits often reassert their ancient dominion, even after 
we have confessed and been forgiven. 

Not only so, but the direct effect of turning away from the 
world, the flesh, and the devil, to serve God, is that these, 
our old masters, are stirred to crush attempts to cast off their 
yoke. Israel looked that penitence should bring deliverance 
from the Philistines, and, behold! it only brought them up 
in force to attack the rebels, It often is so. Let no man 
wonder or despond, if his sin is felt to be stronger when he is 
trying to cast it off. Penitence does bring deliverance from 
its bondage, but through the path of conflict. Peace and free- 
dom will come, but a fight comes first, 

Samuel’s sacrifice is, like the water-pouring, an indication 
that the regular sacrifices were in abeyance, As judge and 
prophet, he exercised sacrificial functions, It was a strange 
preparation for battle, We read of no other, There is no 
marshaling of the people, no hasty fortifying of their moun- 
tain stronghold, easily defensible as it was, All that thig 
singular army and its leader think necessary are sacrifice and 
intercession. They were right. Perhaps we should not be 
wrong if we oftener followed their way of defending them: — 
selves. ‘Full soon were we down-ridden,” if we set our ten 
thousand in array against Sin’s twenty thousand; but, if we 
pray, we bring the Captain of the Lord’s host into the field, 
and Philistines as big as Goliath, with spears like weavers’ 
beams, go down before him like ehaff, 

“ Moses and Aaron among his priests, and Samuel among 
them that cal] upon his name: they called ypon the Lord, 
and he answered” (Psa. 99:6), Israel had no need to draw 
sword, for Jehovah scattered the advancing foes, and all that 
Israel had to do was to pursye the terror-struck fugitives, and 
chase them back to the plains. Such manifest interventions 
of divine help, and such easy victories, are not granted to us 
in the usual methods of providence, in so far as outward con- 
flicts are concerned. 

It is better that we should have to struggle, and that God 
should fight in us rather than for us; better that weshould not 
have to be passive, and that we should have to bear our part in 
battle, as well as reap the fruits of yictory. But, in regard of 
our spiritual conflicts, there is an important sense in which it 
is true that the victory is won before we are called on to act, 
and that we have but to follow a flying foe. “Be of good 
cheer: I have overcome the world.” We have but to unite 
ourselves with Christ’s victory, and then we are more than 
conquerors, 

The rude trophy which Samuel erected was unlike other 
memorials of national victory, in that it bore no pompous 
glorifications of men. One name alone was celebrated by It, 
It was “ The stone of help,” and the help it commemorated 
was Jehovah's. We may honor and love the heroes of the 
faith, and keep graven on our hearts names which are tver 
dear to us as helpers to our joy, but we shall be wise and 
right if we ascribe all our success to God only, and if the 
motto inscribed on all life is “ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped us.” 

A message of encouragement comes to us from the rearing 
of that stone; for we learn from 1 Samuel 4: 1 that it stood on 
the very site of the former battle, when utter defeat overtook 
Israel. The same foes met again after twenty years on the 
same ground, and then the fortune of the fleld was opposite 
to what it had been before. So we may renew our conflicts 
with sins, which have overcome us in the past, with cheery 
confidence that we shall overcome them now. No man need 
ever despair of final victory. Let us not cast away our con- 
fidence, even if we have many failures written in memory, 
The tradition of defeat may be interrupted. We may reverse 
former experience, and on the very field where we have 
been defeated, may conquer, and that so completely that 
the foes shall be “ subdued, and eome no more within” ovar 
“ border.” 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


Servitude and Empireship 


HE difference is immense, The distance between is not 
long, for the power is sufficient. What ere the steps? 

1, Penitence. They symbolized their poured out penitence 
of heart by water poured out, They fasted. Serrow took 
away appetite, They confessed, ‘We have sinned.” They 
came to 4 pure man for judgment, to be laid to the line, and 
consequent righteousness to the plummet. 

2. They prayed. They had to, The forty years’ oppressors 
came up in great force against men mostly born in oppression, 
poorly armed, and not drilled, They were so earnest that 
they were “not silent from crying.” Great emotion cannot 
be still. Everybody cried out, for everybody was in earnest. 

3. The Lord answered, His great voice brought comfort 
to Israel, and terror to Philistia. We have the word “ panic” 
from Pan, who is said to have fought with the Greeks at 
Marathon, and struck panie into the Persians (see Browning's 
“ Pheidippides ”). 

Israel caught up the dropped arms of the headlong fugi- 
tives, and added emphasis to their fears. As at the Red Sea, 
God not only discomfited the foes, but gave their arms into 
the hands of his friends. He not oniy did this once, but, in 
the repeated efforts of Philistia to regain supremacy, the hand 
of the Lord was against them (v, 13). 

Israel always typifies the church. It has always the same 
perils. The gods of wealth and pleasure are always about it, 
asking for allegiance and worship. When the church yields, 
it is utterly helpless, 

If it begins to ery out for the old power, enemies make 
fresh opposition, amusements are increased, zeal is denounced 
as fanaticism, till the Lord utters his great voice. Then all 
foes are confounded, and the kingdom enlarged. 

One Samuel seems to have had power enough to make 

this great change in a whole nation, He stood alone. He 
had no Aaron like Moses, no Caleb like Joshua. 


University Park, Oolo. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


YUXHE mere apprehension of the bare lesson facts is not 
enough. Whether Israel won the battle, or Philistia, is 
a matter of small importance, unless the principles that under- 
lie the eyents are brought out, This the Bible always does, 
and herein we find the true significance of the biblical narra- 
tives. Battles, as battles, are only bloody things, and the 
less we read of them the better. But battles as contests for 
right are very different things, and call for careful study. 

If now we look a little carefully at the experience of Israel 
as set forth in this lesson, we shall find that it contains a sin- 
gular parallel to the experience of the individual believer. 
It will be well for the teacher to bring this out. Note the 
steps. First, Israel falls into sin, and continues in it for a 
while undisturbed by conscience. Sin brings disaster, namely, 
national oppression. This in turn awakens thought, and 
conscience begins to speak. Then comes true repentance. 
In this we find the first step towards restoration. All the 
down grades of Israel begin with joy in sin. All its up 
grades begin with sorrow for sin. 

But as soon as Philistia hears that Israei has assembled for 
religious devotions, it bestirs itself, and comes to the attack. 
Jt knows that there is danger as soon as Israel begins to pray 
to its God, §So the religious service is rudely interrupted by 
the enemy. 

This drives Israel nearer to its God, and it cries with fer- 
yor for divine agsistance, But not only does it do this, but 
it also bestirs itself,as verse 10 shows; for it says that the 
Philistines were “smitten before Israel,” which shows that 
Israel fought. The result was a signal victory. 

Now follows the national thanksgiving, which resulted in 
the erection of the memorial stone called “ Eben-ezer,” which 
has remained a kind of poetic name for any thanksgiving for 
mercies received. It is this to which our hymn refers 
when it says, “Here I’ll raise my Eben-ezer.” Our scholars 
ought to know the meaning of that word as they sing it on 
Sunday. : 

See now how closely this sets forth the experience of many 
asoul. First there is the life of sin. In this many a man 
lives on unconcerned for years. It may be that his first 
awakening is due to some disaster that meets him, or some fit 
of sickness. In the case of the writer, the first serious 
awakening that came to him as a boy was due to the death of 
§ playmate from scarlet fever. Then comes repentance for 
the sins of the past life, and a petition for pardon. We begin 
to “lament after the Lord.” This is a very different thing 
from mere lamentation, just as godly sorrow is totally dif- 
ferent from ordinary sorrow. Now the first sign of new life 
way be found in sorrow for the old, combined with the cry 
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for divine help. Nosinner has taken the first step upward 
till he has passed through this experience. 

Now it not unfrequently happens that, as soon as a soul has 
taken this first step, and thinks that it has thus escaped “the 
snare of the fowler,” it finds that the great Adversary is on 
the alert to ensnare it afresh, Just as the Philistines gath- 
ered against Israel, so the Evil One assaults the newly 
delivered soul with fresh temptations, The young believer 
sometimes thinks, under these circumstances, that God has 
forsaken it, or that its experiences are counterfeit, Many 
a teacher can doubtless remember some such experience in his 
early Christian life. 
rather a reason for encouragement. 


This ig not, however, a bad sign, but 
It shows that Satan is 
afraid that the soul will escape, just as the gathering of the 
Philistines was a sign that they thought there was danger 
that Israel would free itself from their bondage. 

Let the young believer then take courage, and not be at all 
downhearted. Let iim imitate the example of Israel in this 
respect also, and call mightily on God for deliverance, God 
will not desert him in the hour of his need, any more than 
he deserted his chosen people, But let him not stop here, 
In all this battle of the soul there is the divine side, but there 
is also the human side. Put on all your armor, and stand. 
Let every effort be enlisted in this fight, for on it depends 
your spiritual liberty, Do what Nehemiah did, namely, 
watch, pray, and set a guard because of the enemy. “ Be strong, 
and quit yourselves like men,” and you need not fear what the 
Adversary ean do to you. God and you are stronger than 
Satan and all his hosts, The result wil! be what it was on 
that day when the Lord thundered and Israel fought; 
namely, victory. 

Finally, remember to follow the example of the chosen 
people in the matter of thanksgiving. They repented, they 
prayed, they fought, they won, they gave thanks. But very 
often we pray for deliverance, and receive it, and then forget 
to say to God “ Thank you.” Ask yourself how it would appear 
if you were to write down all your petitions on asheet of paper, 
and on another all your thanksgivings, Which would 
require the most room? I much fear that for the most of us 
our prayers would take ten times as much space as our words 
of gratitude. Prayer is much more frequent with us than 
praise. 7 

This is wholly wrong. Read the Psalms, and see how 
much praise there is in them, as compared with prayer. 
Forty-seven of them begin with praise, not to speak of those 
which aré full of it from beginning to end, The Apostle 
Paul, speaking of prayer, says, “ In every thing by prayer and 
supplication, with thanksgiving, let your requests be made 
known unto God” (Phil. 4: 6). If in this way the believer 
meets the assaults of his arch-enemy, he will have the story 
of Israel repeated in his own life, and will be freed from the 
bondage of the Philistine just so long as he keeps to the Lord 
his God. 


Saas-Fee, Switzerland, 
AFA» 


Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE lesson of last week should be reviewed to enable the 

schoiars to have a distinct idea of the life and character 

of Samuel from childhood, and in active service as prophet 
and judge. What is the meaning of Samuel’s name ? 

The Philistines—When the Lord called Samuel in the 
night, what did he say he would do? Against whom was 
punishment to come? Why? Was time given when Eli’s 
sons might have repented? The people of Israel had many 
enemies, among them a fjerge, strong, warlike people called 
Philistines, who lived in the southwestern part of the country, 
and for forty years they troubled the Israelites, ofien over- 
running their country, fighting against them, taking their 
cities, and killing all they could. Twenty years after the 
call to Samuel, a great battle was fought between the Israel- 
ites and Philistines, and four thousand of the men of Israel 
were killed. Some of the people said, Let us bring the ark 
of the cavenant from Shiloh, and it may save us from our 
enemies,” ,The two sons of Eli, who were priests, and should 
have cared for the safety of the haly ark without making 
any objections or asking God's direetion, allowed it ta he 
brought into the camp of war, When the people saw the 
ark, they shouted so that the very earth trembled. The Phi- 
listines heard it, and were afraid, and said, * God is come into 
the camp.” But in their fear they fonght more fiereely than 
ever, and conquered Israel; for they took the ark, and killed 
thirty thousand foetmen of Israel. The two gons of Eli were 
killed, and those soldicrs who could eseape ran for their 
lives. One runner came to Eli, who sat in the eity gateway 
waiting to hear tidings; for his heart trembled for the ark of 
God. When he was told that his sons were dead and the 
ark taken, he fell from his seat, and died, 

Twenty Years More,— When E\i died, Gemuel became judge, 
and was also a prophet. Tie Philistines did not waut to 
keep the ark of God, bnt it was never returned te Shiloh, and 
there was no worship in the tabernacle for all the next 





twenty years. Samuel lived at his own home in Ramah, but 
constantly went about teaching the people, and doing all he 
eould to win them to the service of the Lord whom they 
seemed to forget. They had many troubles which they found 
the gods ef the heathen eould not help, and they longed for 
days of blessing such as the Lord only could give; for Sam- 
uel had been telling them, in all the years, that if they would 
return to God, and put away strange gods, he would deliver 
them. 

At Mispah.—Samuel sent a call far and near for the people 
to come together at Mizpah, and he would there pray for 
them. Mispah, which means “ watch-tower,” was a high 
mountain about five miles from Jerusalem. It could be seen 
far off, and from its top was a view of the whole country in 
every direction. On one side was a deep ravine, sloping to 
the southwest, wide enough for many soldiers to march, At 
Mizpah a great assembly gathered to show their repentance, 
their need of forgiveness, and to have Samuel pray to the 
Lord for them, They poured out water,—an act to show how 
they poured out thejr hearts to put away sin,—and, fasting, 
said, “ We have sinned.” The fasting was not a mere form, 
but going without food because they were in sorrow on ac- 
count of sin and need of God, and so had no thought of badily 
want. They were in fear; for they heard that the Philie 
tines knew of their great meeting at Mizpah, and even then 
were coming against them. 

Continual Prayer.—‘ Cease not to pray for us,” they said to 
Samuel; and the prophet-priest, in faith, went on with the 
service of devotion. While a lamb was being offered on the 
altar a sacrifice for sin, and while Samuel prayed, the Philia 
tines were marching up the ravine, armed and ready for 
battle. But One was with the Israelites whom the lords of 
the Philistines in battle array had not counted. It was the 
One who sees the heart and knows unspoken prayer, not even 
all put into words,—the One who says, “ Before they call, I 
will answer: and while they are yet speaking, I will hear.” 
Thunders sounded in the bewildered ears of the Philistines, 
such deafening thunder that they turned and fled on and on, 
and the Israelites pursued them in their terror and confusion, 

 Eben-ezer.—Such a deliverance gould not be forgotten, the 
very spot must be remembered; the place where, twenty 
years before, the ark had been captured, had become a place 
of victory and of answered prayer. Samuel set up a stone, 
and called it Eben-ezer, which means “the stone of help; ” 
for here, with the help of the Lord, the Philistines were cons 
quered, and came no more to trouble Israel, and the cities 
they had taken were restored, 

Ali the Daya of his Life.—Bo long Samuel judged Israel, 
How old was he when the Lord called in the night to the bey 
in the tabernacle? Twenty years after, Eli died, and Samuel 
took his place, How old was Samuel then? Twenty years 
more, and he set up the stone of memorial, How old was he 
then? Firm and true to God, to himself, and to his people, 
he was judge all his life, although Israel chose a king of whom 
we shall soon study; but Samuel was honored and loved, hig 
counsel sought, and his work blessed, until the end. He wag 
an obedient child, a man of faith and prayer, q wise ruler, @ 
sincere worshiper, one of the great and good of whom we 
learn in Scripture. His story has been left for all the ages 
as an example for earnest, deyoted life service, and an in- 
spiration of faith, prayer, and thanksgiving. 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


NHE children of Israel were afraid of some people called 
Philistines. The Philistines had thrown down their 
temple, and carried off all the holy treasures in it, I eannot 
tell you of all the trouble the Philistines made, and mere 
would surely fallow unless help eame. 

In those days the Israelites ‘forgot so easily that they 
needed to have their temple and their holy treasures near at 
hand to remind them to say their prayers, and to remind 
them of God's constant care over them. 

Their temple was gone, and now, when there was no place 
for them to go to chureh, came the Philistines, to show them 
their strange gods,—the Philistines worshiped the enn and 
moon,—and to persuade the Israelites to go with them to 
their splendid temples, and to celebrate with them the feast 
duys of these strange gods, 

Some of the Israelites wept because they were afraid to say 
“No;” and many went because they liked the celebrations, 
and wanted to pray to the sun and moon. 

You are wondering if any one came to help the Israclites, 
for in all our Bible stories we hear of some great and good 
man whom Ged sends to help in times of trouble like these. 
We are to hear of ane toeday. 

(The teacher holds up the picture of the child Samuel, used 
last Sunday.) 

We do not hear more stories of Samuel as a child, for in 
the years that the Philistines were disturbing the Israel. 
ives he had grown to be a good and thoughtful man, earnestly 
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thinking now every day of the reasons which made all this 
trouble, and of what he can do to help. 

We may think of Samuel as going about for a long time 
among the Israelites, telling them not to believe a word the 
Philistines said about those strange gods, not to go to any of 
their heathen feasts and celebrations. 

There was more that Samuel would have to tell them,— 
about a God who made them, who made the whole world; 
but this you may tell to me. 

You have seen pictures and maps of the promised land, 
and know that Samuel could not in one day tell everybody of 
these things. He would have to go about from city to city, 
and cross the water sometimes. We may think of him as 
riding through desert places on his camel, a3 walking over 
miles of lonely country, of crossing in a boat the lakes and 
rivers, but never giving up his work, even when people 
said they would rather not listen to anything about our 
God. 

All the time, for many years, Samuel could see that the 
Israelites scarcely listened to him at all, that the Philistines 
still frightened them, and made them worship idols. 

At last, one day, when the Israelites were in great fear of 
the Philistines, Samuel commanded that all should come to a 
large prayer-meeting, saying, “Gather all Israel to Mizpah, 
and I will pray for you unto the Lord.” 

The people began to show that they were sorry, and said 
to Samuel, “Cease not to cry unto the Lord our God for us, 
that he will save us out of the hand of the Philistines.” 

And here then is the story, in our Bibles, that after this 
prayer-meeting there was a battle, in which the Israelites 
were the conquerors. 

We are told that the Philistines were frightened away. 
They were frightened upon meeting a kind of strength that 
they knew nothing about,—the strength that comes in an- 
swer to prayer. A storm frightened them, too, and some 
one tells us of an earthquake. The Philistines were afraid 
of people whose God ruled the heavens, whose God gave 
them strength to conquer wrongs like this. 

When they were all safe at last, Samuel said, “ Hitherto 
hath the Lord helped us,” and then, to remind the people 
that God helped them this time, as he had helped them 
many times before, and would help them again, he set up a 
atone, which the Israelites could show to their children as 
they taught their little ones of this lesson learned to-day, and 
Samuel’s words,—we will learn them too,—“ Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us.” 

It is easy to try to help others to be good when they say 
they are sorry, and will do better, It is very hard—Samuel 
found it so—when for a long time nobody likes what we say 
or do, when nobody thinks of us as good at all. 

When people begin to praise us for being good and faith- 
ful, we say, “ Now our help has come.” This is not so, The 
real help, God’s help, came in the first of it, when we were 
given strength to be good and faithful, and to keep on with 
our work in the dark*and discouraging time, when nobody 
noticed at all that we were trying to be good and to do faith- 
fully our work. 


Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


IR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1, Sun (1 Sam. 7 : 1-5).—What was the spiritual condition 
of the Israelites while Samuel was judge? What great long- 
ing came upon them? (v. 2.) What steps did they take to- 
ward reform? What and where was Mizpah? Why would 
it not have been as well for a few representative men to meet 
there? How did the people themselves make Samuel's 
prayer effective ? 

2. Conression (v. 6).—What was the meaning of the 
water poured out? What spiritual gains come from fasting? 
What is gained when sinners see that they have sinned 
“against the Lord”? Why should confession also be openly 
before men ? 

3. Fear (v.7).—Where did the Philistines live? (1 Sam. 
6: 16,17.) How great was their power? How was it to the 
credit of the Israelites that they were making the Philistines 
their foes? Why was their fear no discredit to them? 

4. Prayer (vs. 8, 9).—What is it to “ pray without ceas- 
ing”? What was the significance of the burnt offering? 
What was the good of adding Samuel’s prayer for the people 
to their own prayers for themselves? Why might Samuel 
have known beforehand that the Lord would hear him? 

5. Vicrory (vs. 10, 11).—How was this victory plainly 
from God? - What should teach us that it is God that wins 
our battles, and not we? Where was Beth-car? 

6. GRATITUDE (vs. 12-15).—What does “ Eben-ezer” mean? 
How 
“raise our Even-<zers” ? Why) was “the hand of 


Wit was the good of setting up this memorial ? 


sheu d we 
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the Lord against the Philistines”? What won for Samuel 
his permanent influence and authority? 
For the Superintendent 
1. Where did the people meet when they repented of their 
sins? 2. Who brought them together? 3. How did they 
show their repentance? 4, What heathen tribe was oppress- 


ing the Israelites at this time? 5. What did the Philistines 


do when they saw the Israelites returning toGod? 6. What 
was the result of the battle? Why? 7. How did the Israel- 
ites show their gratitude to God? 
Boston, Mass. 
- 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 
1. How had Israel sinned? 2. What reason had Israel to 
fear the Philistines? 3. To whom did Israel turn for help, 
and why? 4. How did God answer Samuel’s prayer? 
5. What was done that this answer should not be forgotten ? 
4&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to Which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1081 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


AKSKyY 
‘Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





THE REVIVAL UNDER SAMUEL. 





EPENTED OF SIN. 


ENEWED THEIR VOWS. 

ISRAEL ALLIED AGAINST THE FOE. 
ETURNED VICTORIOUS. 

: EMEMBERED GOD’S HELP. 





“ Our help is in the name of the Lord.” 


UFFERERS FOR 


aed 


ERVANTS 10 
AVED FROM 
L___ : 
OW FAR | 
OW ay HATH THE LORD | 


HELPED US! 


» HIS MERCY IS EVERLASTING. 





Trenton, N. ey 


Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“ Come, thou Fount of every blessing.” 

“ For you I am praying.” 

“* God is the refuge of his saints.” 

“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“My hope is built on nothiag less,” 

* Begone, unbelief, my Saviour is near.” 

“ How firm a foundation.” 

“ When peace, like a river, attendeth my way.” 


KY 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ATHER atu Israrn To Mizpan.”—This is the first 

and only occasion on which we find Samuel leading, 

or at least directing, the hosts of Israel in battle; and the 
muster was at Mizpah, near the home of the prophet. There 
are various conje@tures as to the identification of Mizpah. 
Local tradition, both Jewish and Mo-lem, has bound up the 
memories of this great battle with the most remarkable peak 
in Benjamin, and preserved it in the name Nebi-Samwel. 
Standing on that summit, and looking on the features of the 
country round, with Bethshemesh, Bethhoron, Ramah, and 
the Philistian plain in view, I can well believe that on the 
slopes between me and the sea the stone Eben-ezer was erected. 
Two thousand nine hundred and thirty-five feet above the 
sea, Mizpah is at once the most conspicuous height in Central 
Palestine, and itself commands the widest view, being nearly 
four hundred feet above Jerusalem. Tradition points out 
the tomb of Samuel, covered by a mosk, once a noble cru- 
sader’s church. The houses are ancient, partly hewn out of 
the rock, From the tower of the mosk almost every town in 
Benjamin may be recognized, spread out like an embossed 
map. Somewhere on the slopes, southwest towards the wide 
Philistian plain, between Mizpah and Shen, which has not 
been identified, must have been the memorial stone of vic- 
tory, Eben-ezer, now a household word in Christendom, whose 
name, perhaps, may be traced in the village of Deir-Ab&a, a 
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little to the east of Bethshemesh, and just where Jerone 
places it. The panorama from Mizpah gives an idea of the 
encroachments which the Philistines had made even upon 
the hill country, and of the completeness of their defeat when 
Samuel not only recovered all the western hill country of 
Benjamin and Judah, but also the maritime plain from 
Ekron, the northernmost inland Philistine town, to Gath, or 
Beit Jebrin, in the south. In this connection the expression 
in the fourteenth verse, “there was peace between Israel and 
the Amorites,” is full of significance. The Amorites inhabited 
many of the hill cities, from which they had never been 
ejected, or of which they had recovered possession, and this 
verse shows that they too had suffered under the iron rule of 
their neighbors of the plain. 

“A Great THUNDER ON THAT Day.”’—The time of year 
was, probably, the month Tisri, answering to our October; 
for we are told that the people fasted, and ‘drew water, and 
poured it out before the Lord. The great day of atonement, 
the one fast of the law, was on the 10:h of Tisri. The feast 
of tabernacles, when alone water was drawn and poured out, 
was from the 15th to the 22d of Tisri. At this time of year 
thunder is phenomenal, as may be seen from 1 Samuel 12:17, 
though very com- 
mon in winter; and, 
as the Israelites, en- 
couraged by Sam- Z 
uel’s exhortations, h, 
accepted it as a sign : > a 
of Jehovah’s being 
on their side, the 
Philistines received 
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victory has been, and 
is, universal among 
all nations, from the 
rude cairn of the Ja 
ancient Britons, or 
the monolith which 
one sees not unfre- 
quently in the des- 
erts both of Africa 
and Arabia,—a short 
pillar, propped by a 
few smaller stones round it, to mark some tribal skirmish, 
which your Bed’ween guide is ever eager to point out to 
you,—-to the sculptured shaft, the memorial cross, or the 
obelisk, which tells of the carnage in many a battle-field in 
Europe. Man has ever recorded his triumphs in stone,— 
rarely with the humility which raised Samuel’s Eben-ezer. 


The College, Durham, England. 
OW 


A stele of victory crected by King Naram- 
Siu in Northern pron eee a 
3750 B.C. (Maspero’s ‘ 
Sons of Civ tion.’ 


By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ Drew WATER, AND PoURED IT OUT BEFORE THE LoRpD.” 
—No directions as to libations of water are found in Mosaic 
legislation, and in later times, in Israel, the practice is not 
heard of. The Targum on this passage suggests that the pour- 
ing out of water may have signified the penitence of the people, 
representing their tears. In the farther Orient.there is an 
ancient Indian custom of confirming an oath by throwing 
water onthe ground. Antiquity furnishes numerous instances 
where solemn actions were accompanied by libations, com- 
monly of wine, but also of water, and sometimes of blood ; for 
example, the words of Ulysses: 


“To me the monarch swore in his own hall, 
Pouring libation.” 
The action may be taken to indicate the irrevocable character 
of the words spoken, even as the.liquid could not be restored 
to the vessel. “ We are as water spilt on the ground, which 
cannot be gathered up again ” (2 Sam. 14:14). The extreme 
preciousness of water, jn that dry land, and the care with 
which, on all ordinary occasions, it is preserved, would, of 
course, lend a peculiar value and significance to this out- 
pouring. 
Bigheston, Birmingham, England. 


KY 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


AMUEL said, Gather all Israel to Mizpah, and I will pray 
for you(v.5). We ought to pray for our fellows whether 
they pray for themselves or not; but it is their duty to put 
themselves in the attitude of supplication before God, if they 
would have a blessing from God, or if they would have us 
interested with God in their behalf. When, therefore, our 
prayers are asked by others, we ought to call on them to pray 
for themselves while we pray for them. It may be that we 
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shal) do quite as much for our fellows by urging them to 
come before God as suppliants as by our most fervent inter- 
cessions in their behalf. 
They ...said,... We have sinned against the Lord (v. 6). 
To quit sinning is not to make one’s self pure. If a man 
decides to give up mail-robbing and murder as a steady busi- 
ness, that in itself doesn’t make him a good citizen, The 
guilt of his transgressions is still upon him, and he will never 
be in a hopeful state until he confesses himself guilty. All 
of us have sinned, and it is our duty to confess sin. Sinning 
will not be permanently abandoned so long as a sense of its 
sinfulness is lacking in the mind of him who has sinned. “I 
have sinned” must be, and is sure to be, the hearty confession 
of every one who turns to the Lord in sincerity. 

The children of Israel said to Samuel, Cease not to ery unto the 
Lord our God for us, that he will save us(v.8). The instinctive 
longing of a repentant soul is for an intercessor who does not 
stand under the same condemnation as the guilty one. Even 
a little child will ask mama to intercede with papa. It is 
rarely that an applicant for favor in any sphere does not ask 
the intercession or mediation of some one who is supposed to 
have favor with the one in power, and to have sympathy 
with the one in need. This longing of the soul is of the very 
nature, and it is provided for in grace, “There is one God, 
one mediator also between God and men, himself man, Christ 
Jesus;” and that “man, Christ Jesus,” said emphatically, 
“No one cometh unto the Father, but by me.” Only as we 
seek and have the intercession of Jesus in our personal 
behalf, have we any well-grounded hope of forgiveness from 
God ; but Jesus “is able to save to the uttermost them that 
draw near unto God through him, seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them.” 

The men of Israel went out of Mizpah, and pursued the Phi- 
listines, and smote them (v.11). So long as a man is fighting 
God; he is likely to be afraid of his fellow-men when they 
are against him. But when he is sure that God is on his 
side or that he is on God’s side, he ought to be in a very 
different frame of mind. “If God is for us, who is against 
us?” Mr, Moody says, in illustration of the faith-filled’man’s 
effectiveness in real service: “ Shamgar was plowing in his 
field; a frightened man came running over the hill, crying, 
‘Shamgar, the Philistines are coming. There are six hun- 
dred of ‘em,’ ‘All right,’ says Shamgar; ‘ you pase on, I'll 
take care of them. They are four hundred short; for one 
shall chase a thousand, and there are only six’ hundred of 
them.’ And Shamgar went and finished them up with his 
om goad.” That isthe sort of faith for a returned backslider, 
or for a new convert; and that is the way to show it. But 
the quaint suggestion of Mr. Moody is: “‘ Nowadays it seems 
to take a thousand to fight one;” because of scant faith. 

Samuel took a stone, and set it between Mizpah and Shen,and 
called the name Eben-ezer, saying, Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us (v.12), The Lord loves to be loved, loves to be thanked, 
loves to have his people grateful, and to hear them say so. 
“'Whoso offereth the sacrifice of thanksgiving,” he says, 
“glorifieth me.” That is one way of serving God, in which 
every saved sinner can have a part. And if there is real 
gratitude in the heart it will come out, it will find expres- 
sion in words; for “out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” If you are not in the habit of giving thanks 
to God in words, it is a proof that your heart is not running 

* over full of gratitude. 

And there was peace (vy. 14). Peace is a result of a restful 
trust‘in God; and the enjoyment of peace is the duty of every 
returned backslider, and of every other forgiven sinner. 
“Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, whose mind is stayed 
on thee; because he trusteth in thee.” 

Philadelphia. 
ASA 


Lesson Summary 


ETWEEN the periods of this lesson and the last the 

boy Samuel has developed into the nation’s great 
leader. The promise of his boyish devotion is now seen in 
his mature wisdom, piety, and power. All Israel now gathers 
at his call, their dominating motive being to secure his 
prayers. Once assembled, he leads their devotions and ad- 


justs their differences. Sudden peril arises, and fills them’ 


with fear, but to Samuel they turn as their intercessor, “ and 
the Lord answered him.” God thundered; Israel smote; 
the Philistines were discomfited; and during Samuel’s re- 
maining days there was peace in the land, 

Last week we saw the seed in Samuel’s child life ; 
see the rich fruitage of his manhood. 


Oo 


now we 


Added Points 

What power in prayer must one possess when the promise 
of his intercession will bring a nation to his feet! 

Eminent capacity for civil and judicial affairs is not incom- 
patible with eminent piety. The man of affairs and the man 
of God may—and should—be one and the same. 

No help of God’s is too precious to be bestowed upon those 
who seek his guidance and follow his ways. For them his 
thunders are loosed and his hand is stretched forth. 


Before God manifested himeelf, Israel was “ afraid.” When 
he had spoken, they “pursued the Philistines, and smote 
them,” 

Grateful remembrance is present and prospective inspira- 
tion. What the Lord has done is an index of what he will 
do. “Experience [worketh] hope.” 

















American Sermons.* 


RECENT notice of “ English Sermons” may be 

complemented by another, grouping twelve vol- 
umes of similar character from American authors. A 
comparison of the two groups suggests greater variety in 
the cis-Atlantic collection; the relative excellence it 
would be invidious to discuss. 

Foremost in the group may be placed Dr. Charles 8. 
Robinson’s Simon Peter, both because the author is so 
well known to the readers of The Sunday School Times, 
and because of the unity of the volume. Thirty dis- 
courses are devoted to the portrayal of the Jater life and 
labors of this apostle. Beginning with the incident of 
the barren fig-tree in Passion Week, the author notices 
every leading event in its historical order up to the As- 
cension, This work follows asimilar volume on the earlier 
lifeof Peter. While the topics are biographical, the treat- 
ment is homiletical, in the best sense. The exegetical 
material is skilfully handled, and the minute portrayal 
of the apostle brings his character into graphic promi- 
nence; yet the practica) lesson for the hearers is never 
forgotten. The volume is worthy of the author. 

Dr. Burrell, who ministers in New York City, is an 
earnest evangelical preacher, as his volume of sermons 
shows. But in exegetical accuracy he is in sharp con- 
trast with Dr. Robinson. For example, the title dis- 
course, The Religion of the Future, has for its text, 
“The old is better.” Now this is not the correct form of 
the text, according to the Revised Version; moreover, 
our Lord uses the phrase as the expression of a man 
whose attitude he himself disapproves, the attitude of 
contented conservatism. It is not fair to use the text as 
a divinely attested proposition, However, Dr. Burrell 
does not so use it in his discourse, since he makes no 
explanation of the language, not even alluding to it. 
Still, the earnestness and fidelity of the preacher are 
everywhere apparent. Ornate, illustrative, direct in ap- 
peal, the sermons doubtless held the attention of many 
hearers, to their spiritual profit; they will serve a useful 
purpose for many readers. 

Herald Sermons is the title of a volume that is unique. 
Dr. Hepworth, formerly a pastor in New York, has for 
a long time been connected with the Herald of that city. 
In the Introduction, he tells how Mr. Bennett, the pro- 
prietor, suggested to him the preparation of a sermon 
each week, to be published in the Sunday edition of the 
newspaper. The peculiar conditions, of course, modify 
the treatment. Probably the author would in any case 
be regarded as “liberal” in his theological views; yet 
these Herald sermons doubtless reached many readers 
who rarely hear much of God and religion. They have 
the “ newspaper knack” in them ; they aresympathetic, 
candid, and courageous. The ethical side is presented 
most fully; the Sermdn on the Mount is given emphasis, 
as if that were the entire gospel. It is the ideal of the 





*Simon Peter: His Later Life and Labors. By Charles 8. Robin- 
son, D.D. (i2mo, pp, vili, 325. New York ; Thomas Nelson & Sons, 
$1.25. 

pw Religion of the Future. By the Rev, David James Burrell, 

D.D, 12mo, pp. 304. New York : American Tract Sdciety. $1.25 

Herald Sermons. By George H. Hepworth. 12mo, portrait, pp. iv, 
251. New York: E, P, Dutton & Co, $1, 

The Honeycombs of Life: A Volume of Sermons and Addresses, 
By the Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D. With portrait. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 397. Boston: Lee & Shepard, $2. 

Thanksgiving Sermons and Outline Addresses. Compiled and 
edited by William E. Ketcham, D.D. 12mo, pp. 330. New York : 
Wilbur B. Ketcham. $1.50. 

Revival Sermons in Outline: With Thoughts, Themes, and Plans. 
Edited by the Rev. C. Perven, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 384. New York and 

Chicago : Fleming H, Revell Co, $1.50. 

Stories from Genesis : Sermons forChildren. By the Rev. Alfred G. 
Mortimer, D.D., rector of St. Mark's, Philadelphia. 12mo, pp. xii, 
225. New York: E. and J. B. ae $1.25, 


Sermon Stuff. Second Series. By 8. D. McConnell, D.D., rector 
of St. Steph en’s Church, Philadelph \ "12mo, pp. £, 228. New York; 
Thomas Whittaker. $1 net, 


The Virgin Mother: Retreat Addresses on the Life of the Blessed 
vin ) Re told in the Gospels, By the Right Rev. A.C. A. 


ishop of Vermont. 12mo, pp. vili, 283. New York: 
om Bete Green, & Co, $1.25, 

The Power of an Endless Lifé. By Thomas C, Hall, pastor of the 
Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 12mo, pp. i Chicago : 
A. C, McClurg &-Co, $1, 

Chicago Tabernacle Talks By Evangelist George F. Hall, of the 
Christian Chureh (Disciples) ivmo, paper, pp. 881. Chicago : 
Charles H. Kerr & Co, 25 cents 

God's World, and Other Sermons 12mo, pp. 322, 


By B. Fay “—.. 
New York and Chicago ; Plemiug H. Revell Co. $1.: 
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gospel lived, but it is far from being the gospel that 
makes men live, The author himself, when he urges 
motives, finds them in Gethsemane, Calvary, and the 
open sepulcher, rather than on the Mount of Beatitudes, 
His creed is longer than he declares at the outset. 

Dr. Banks, formerly of Boston, now of Brooklyn, gives 
the reading public a collection of sermons and addresses 
delivered during the past year in the regular course of 
his ministry. The selection is designed to present a 
diversity of topics, such as the working pastor is apt to 
cover, The title sermon is based on Jonathan’s tasting 
of the honeycomb (1 Sam. 14: 27), and fairly represents 
the author’s style and treatment,—descriptive rather 
than didactic, rhetorical rather than logical, full of 
poetic citations and apt anecdotes, The preacher must 
certainly hold the attention of his audience. Quite a 
number of the sermons were suggested by passing events, 
and a few occasional addresses are inserted, two of them 
having been published separately,—one on Lucy Stone, 
and the other, on “Our Brother in Yellow.” In these, 
the sympathies of Dr. Banks with certain forms of phi- 
lanthropy are most pronouncedly manifest. 

Dr. William E, Ketcham has gathered a number of 
Thanksgiving Sermons and outlines of such addresses; 
with a view of suggesting to pastors the thoughts appro- 
priate to such occasions. The authors are many, from 
several lands and from several generations. It is there- 
fore impossible to notice them in detail. The selection 
seems to have been made with much discrimination, 
without regard to the denomination of the preacher,” 
though the discourses are all evangelical in tone. Lists 
of suggestive themes and suggestive texts are appended, 
Thus the volume becomes an index-rerum for the special 
topic of Thankegiving services. 

A book of similar character is edited by Dr. Perven, 
In this case, the special aim is to provide guidance and 
material for ministers and others laboring in “ revivals.” 
There are two parts: the first, containing advice respect+ 
ing’seasons of awakening; the second, sermons in out- 
line by-many preachers, adapted for such occasions. In 
each part may be found contributions from the most suc- 
cessful workers in this special form of Christian effort, 
Mr. Moody, the late President Finney, Professor Her 
rick Johnson, and others, are given a place in the ‘first 
part. The outline sermons number over a hundred and 
fifty, arranged by the position of the text in the Bible, 
The authors are quite numerous, though some of the 
sketches are anonymous. Mr. Moody, Major Whittle, 
B. Fay Mills, and many others still active in work, have 
deserved prominence. But the older preachers have 
their place. There are outlines from Barrows, White- 
field, Griffin, Daniel Baker, James W. Alexander, and , 
others of their respective periods. Some excellent out+ 
lines are from men comparatively little known, and the 
editor furnishes much good material of his own. 

The rector of St. Mark’s, Philadelphia, Dr. Mortimer, 
in his volume entitled Stories from Genesis, puts some 
most useful remarks into his Preface. He tells how 
difficult it is to write a sermon for children, even when 
one can preach such a discourse. Hence what he prints 
is not exactly what he has preached, but what he 
dictated to a stenographer. The point of greatest in- 
terest, however, is his statement of the way in which he 
prepares the children to listen, to retain the thoughts, 
and to review them. Here the author recognizes two 
great facts : first, that children can retain the thoughts 
of a sermon, if clearly expressed ; second, that they will 
apprehend great thoughts, if simply stated. A failure 
to recognize these facts is the main cause of failure in 
preaching to children. Dr. Mortimer then gives twenty 
sermons founded on the most striking events recorded in 
the Book of Genesis. They are sermons; each closes 
with an analysis, which the children are expected to 
commit to memory, and to repeat on the next Sunday, 
The little book is therefore a valuable one for those who 
wish to learn how to preach to children. 

Another Philadelphia rector, Dr. 8. D. McConnell, 
publishes a second series of outline discourses, with the 
same title, Sermon Stuff. Sixty-five in number, these 
“skeletons” are yet more than dry bones. Any one who 
studies sermons can tell much about the living organism 
that encased them. The author’s theological attitude is 
evident. Every topic that touches upon ecclesiasticism, 
and many such are included in the volume, contains a 
virtual protest against a false conception of churchly 
authority. Christ himself is presented as the authority, 
Dr. McOonnell honors the Church, while recognizing 
many mistakes in the methods of her ministers and 
councils. Most of the questions now prominent in the 
minds of the Christian public are discussed, and with a 
refreshing candor and courage. Probably the author 















































































































































































































































would be ready to acknowledge that the logical lucidity, 
the intellectual acumen, so manifest throughout the vol- 
ume, are the results of early training. But he evidently 
holds that logic fails to solve the deepest problems of 
religious and social life. When it fails, listening to the 
real Christ answers the doubts and perplexities. For 
many minds there will always be needed more of dog- 
matic statement than Dr. McConnell recognizes as 
essential. 

In sharp contrast with the volume just named is a 
smaller one from the pen of Bishop Hall of Vermont. 
It contains eleven essays or meditations “on the life of 
the blessed Virgin Mary as told in the Gospels.” An 
essay on the virgin birth of our Lord Jesus Christ is 
appended, with reference to recent doubts regarding this 
fact. There is remarkable unity in the discussion; no 
legendary matter finds admittance, though the Fathers 
are frequently quoted. The deference to early authority 
is counterbalanced by a scholarly grasp of modern 
exegesis. The purpose of the whole is deyotional rather 
than apologetic. What is now commonly called the the- 
ology of the Incarnation forms the doctrinal basis of the 
meditations, ‘ which in substance have been several times 
given in retreats for women on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic.” Such views of womanhood as are here presented 
might well be pondered carefully in this age, when a far 
different ideal is so frequently portrayed. 

Another small volume appears from the pen of an- 
other, and quite different, Dr. Hall, the pastor of the 

*Fourth Presbyterian Church in Chicago. A son of the 
well-known pastor in New York, he inherits gifts of 
preaching which have already made him conspicuous. 
Impatient of dogmatism, disposed to emphasize a broader 
view of Christian thought, the author is at his best in 
four discourses, which treat respectively of the impul- 
sive, intellectual, ethical, and mystic types of Chris- 
tianity. The title sermon is the second discourse in the 
volume, and the concluding one expresses the preacher’s 
sympathy with some of the views that regard the king- 
dom of God as a temporal kingdom. Yet he does not 
endorse the extreme utterances of this school of thought. 

Still another preacher named Hall has published a 
collection of discourses. The Rev. George F. Hall is an 
evangelist, now a pastor in Decatur, Illinois. He is 
comparatively young, but very zealous and successful in 
“revival” work. The sermons now published were 
delivered in Chicago in the Christian Tabernacle. The 
word “Christian” is, however, used in this connection 
with a special reference to the body of believers with 
which Mr. Hall is identified, popularly termed Camp- 
bellites. While much of the matter in the volume is of 
an awakening character, a great deal of emphasis is put 

f upon the distinctive principles of the church Mr. Hall 
represents, as indeed a notice on the cover of the volume 
plainly indicates. The author very carefully cites Greek 
usage and scholarly opinion in regard to the word “ bap- 
tize.” But other words in the Greek Testament he 
seems to have neglected, for there is much inaccurate 
interpretation, based largely upon misconceptions de- 
rived from the Authorized Version. 

The Rev. B. Fay Mills is an evangelist of wider repu- 
tation than Mr. Hall. He has also labored as tempo- 
rary pastor with several congregations. His first volume 
of published discourses includes five delivered in regular 
duty, five preached at evangelistic meetings, and five 
addressed to backsliders and unconverted people. Thus 
the variety of the preacher’s methods may be recognized 
in the selection. Mr. Mills is earnest and scriptural, 
his exegesis is usually correct, his appeals are neither 
hysterical nor coarse. As a pastor, he would doubtless 
feed his flock wisely ; as an evangelist, he has been noted 
for his prudence as well as his success. This volume 
will suggest to the thoughtful reader some of the causes 
of that success, while it indicates the careful preparation 
which preceded the delivery of these discourses. 


YO 


The Christiess Nations: A Series of Addresses'on Christless 
Nations, and Kindred Subjects, delivered at Syracuse Uni- 


versity on the Graves Foundation, 1895. By Bishop J. M. 
Thoburn, D.D. (12mo, pp. 214. New York: unt & 
Eaton. $1.) 


Bishop Thoburn gives voice to a conviction which 
most advocates of the missionary cause will share, and 
clearly expresses the purpose and spirit of these lectures 
when he says: “Iam profoundly, and even painfully, 
convinced that the Christians of America do not so much 
need more information from the mission field as a will- 
ingness to obey the commandment of the ascending 
Saviour,—a commandment so long and so grievously 
neglected. I have no longer any doubt concerning the 
possibility of victory in the field abroad, but the church 





at home is not prepared for victory, and has little 
thought of trying to utilize it when it comes.” These 
lectures, therefore, present the facts of need or progress 
in the mission field only as illustrating the principles 
discussed. The first lecture, from which the book takes 
its name, considers as the real ground of missionary work, 
not the moral condition of the world, but its Christless- 
ness ; while the remaining lectures, five in number, dis- 
cuss with bold hopefulness the possibility of speedy 
success, the place of woman in the work of foreign mis- 
sions, the functions of the home managing body, methods 
of increasing interest and gifts, points of resemblance 
and dissimilarity between New Testament and modern 
missions, the need of a high spiritual standard and the 
instinct of victory. The lectures, if a little less stirring 
than Bishop Thoburn’s previous volume of Missionary 
Addresses, are not less suggestive, or startling even, 
in their independence and optimism of judgment. To 
those interested in the home side of the missionary 
movement the book will be helpful as showing how the 
problems to be solved by them appear to an experienced 
missionary. 
os 


Dark Care Lightened, By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin, M.A. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. (16mo, pp. 47. 
Leatherette, 25 cents; cloth, blue or white, 50 cents.) 


Not too often can the lesson of living without care be 
taught, as there is always sore need for it. This booklet 
takes as its text St, Peter’s word, ‘‘ Casting all your care 
upon him: for he careth for you.” It gathers also from 
many other parts of the Scriptures the divine teachings 
which bear upon the subject, showing that whatever 
natural causes for care a Christian may have, he should 
never yield to it, since God is able to care for him. If 
only a few people, reading this booklet, learn to live 
without anxiety, the book will be worth while. Mr. 
Hotchkin quotes many very helpful sayings from other 
writers. Though some of these are familiar from much 
quotation, they are all excellent. The little book will 
do much good, especially among those who have not yet 
learned the full lesson of living without worry. 


ON 


A History of the Richmond Theological Semin: ry: With Remi- 
niscences of Thirty Years’ Work among the Colored People 
of the South. Charles H. Corey, President of Rich- 
mond Thealogieal Seminary. With an Introduction by 
W. W. Landrum, D.D. (12mo, portrait, pp. 240. Rich- 
mond, Va.: J. W. Randolph Co. $1.25.) 


It has been said that he who makes two blades of 
grass grow where only one was growing before is a pub- 
lic benefactor. Much more is he a benefactor who is 
instrumental in founding an institution of learning in 
which shall be trained those who will go out to live and 
work for God and the good of their fellows. This book 
tells the story of the beginning and progress of an insti- 
tution which for many years has been an active influ- 
ence for good in behalf of the colored people of the 
South. The narrative is full of interest, not only as the 
history of a worthy work, but also for the pictures it 
gives of the life of the people on whose behalf the insti- 
tution is conducted. 


Ho 


Literary Notes and News 


: In the Journal of the German Pales- 
Unique Hypothesis tine Society, No. 1 of the current 
volume, the well-known German 
naturalist Anderlind, in the name of cool scientific re- 
search, aims to show that there are historical data at 
hand sufficient to believe that King Solomon probably 
imported many of his horses from Spain. No direct 
evidence is claimed for this hypothesis, but the combina- 
tion of acknowledged facts, put together by the author, 
makes quite a presentable appearance. The idea is 
certainly unique enough to be interesting. 


OS 


When Sunday-school teachers wake 
up to the fact that the ideal Sunday- 
school is an educational institution, 
they will begin to take an interest in education, and so 
rescue the Sunday-school from the opprobrious criticism 
cast upon it by professional educationists. It will not 
be enough to have studied “ next Sunday’s lesson,” or to 
have called on the members of the class. There area 
number of bright, suggestive, able, and original educa- 
tional journals, weeklies, and monthlies, from almost any 
one of which the Sunday-school teachers would gain 
many particular hints, and would be bettered as teachers 
by feeling the flow of the current of educational thought. 
The Journal of Education, for instance (Boston. $2.50 


Educational 
Stimulus 
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a year), and The School Journal (New York. $2.50). 
both weekly, contain much matter that is not merely 
readable, but at times they have able special papers by 
the best authorities, as well as practical hints for the 
schoolroom. Among the higher class monthlies are The 
Educational Review (New York. $3.00), devoted almost 
entirely to the profounder aspects of pedagogics ; Educa- 
tion (Boston. $3.00), more readable for the average 
teacher, usually less abstruse, but well furnished with good 
stimulating matter; The School Review (Hamilton, New 
York. $1.50), a high-class journal of secondary educa- 
tion, perhaps somewhat specialized for the unprofessional 
reader, although the student of educational principles 
will find in it valuable contributions, or will get in touch 
with the educational world through the departments ot 
Book Reviews and Notes which are ably conducted. For 
the primary teacher there is Primary Education (Boston. 
$1.00), a bright, suggestive, practical journal, alive to 
advanced methods, and showing editorial insight, expe- 
rience, sound sense, andindependence. For the kinder- 
gartner there is the high-class Kindergarten Magazine 
(Chicago, $2.00), numbering among its contributors the 
foremost living authorities on the kindergarten. There 
is also The Kindergarten News (Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. 50 cents), truly newsy, and containing in each issue 
a sketch of an accomplished or eminent kindergartner, 
with half-tone portrait. Good suggestive original ar- 
ticles and selected matter can, in fact, be often found 
by the general reader in any of the better educational 
journals. Many of these are well known locally, if not 
nationally. Among them are the Public School Journal 
(Bloomington, Illinois. $1.50) and School Education 
(Minneapolis, Minn. $1.00). 








Convention Calendar for 1895 


United States 


Males, 66 Witenes. seceeses. csaceceds tsicdebordcside, ecesss October 14-16 
Maryland (colored), at Baltimore. ..............+«+00++OQetoher 15.17 
Vermont, at St. Johnsbury,...........0. seeeeeeee ceeeeeeee October 22-24 
New Hampshire, at Laconia..............0ccee seeeeeees October 29-31 
Tennessee;at Chattanooga... ...........sss000 s+s00+ se+eee OCtober 29-31 
Rhode Island, at Providence. ........ .......00 ceeseeees November 5, 6 
Wisconsin, at Fond du Lac............ ....ss00e eeeeeeeee November 6, 7 
OU a iaisnida dine 6555 c0d06 consdipiaicccssdges exnceeenn séseet November 6, 7 
Missouri, ot Bedelia... ...0000ce c0csceccceee sesces soseee sevens November 6-8 
District of Columbia, at Washington............... November 11-13 
Southern California, at‘San Diego...............++« November 12, 13 
New Jersey (triennial), at Millville................ November 12-14 
Michigan, at Detroit. ......... ss seorbesseeee consereee November 19-21 
Utah, at Ogden.............00sereeeseeeee November 29 to December 1 
Canada 
Nova Scotia, at Wimdsor........00. ..sseseee sereeeeee cones October 18-20 
Ontario, at Toronto..........ceseccesceeeeeceeeee senses eeeees October 22-24 
Meeting International Lesson Committee, at Montreal..Oct. 29-31 
New Brunswick, at Chatham................0008 .es0+ November 18-20 
India 
Northwest Provinces, at Cawnpore........... ......:cs000 October — 
Madras, at Bengalore...........cccccce .ccsssee. serene veeeeeees October 1-3 
Panjab, at Sealkot...............ssssssses ceecseees ceeeneees sneees October 15 
Central India, at Ujjain. 22.2... c.......ccseees sveee seseeeeeeOCtober 21 
CAB 
Mission Work in London Lodging- 
Houses 


By the Rev. William Hurlin 


HESE houses afte numerous in London. They are 
places where those who are too low down to have 
homes of their own can find lodging at about eight cents 
per night. Sixty years ago, most of these houses were 
very bad, both as to sanitary conditions and moral influ- 
ences; but after the establishment of the London City 
Mission their true chgracter and condition became 
known, and, by the efforts of the late Earl of Shaftes- 
bury (who was thén known as Lord Ashley) and others, 
laws were passed for their regulation, by which they 
were much improved; and recently they have been still 
further improved by being placed under the direct super- 
vision of the London County Council, whose inspectors 
visit them without notice, and see that there is proper 
sleeping accommodation, and that suitable sanitary con- 
ditions prevail. But, with all the improvement, they 
are still undesirable places of abode. 
These houses vary as to their size and the number of 
persons they accommodate, some of them having room 
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for several hundreds of persons; but there 
are about four hundred of them in all in 
London, and it is estimated that. about 
forty thousand persons are found in them 
every night. Two of the city missionaries 
devote their whole time to the visitation 
of these houses, and some eighty others 
visit those they find on their districts. Of 
course, most of the occupants are absent 
during the daytime, but they may be found 
in the kitchens in the evening, while they 
are cooking and eating their suppers, and 
also while lounging afterwards ; and then 
the missionaries talk with them individu- 
ally,—hear what they have to say, urge 
upon them the duties of repentance and 
faith, and especially press on them the 
need for immediate acceptance of salva- 
tion through Jesus Christ. They and 
their helpers also hold public religious 
services on Sunday evenings and at other 
times, 

One missionary says: ‘‘ Every Sunday 
we hold services in five lodging-houses, 
containing between eight hundred and 
nine hundred people. At two of these 
the average attendance will be three hun- 
dred each.” Another writes: ‘‘ Besides the 
daily visitation in these houses, through 
kind friends who help me I am able to 
conduct meetings regularly every Sunday 

’ evening in four of these houses, with an 
average attendance of two hundred and 
fifty each night.” 

The persons who are found in these 
houses are varied in their character, and 
come from all classes of society. Some 
of them have inherited a condition of 
chronic poverty, and are kept from rising 
above it by intemperance and improwi- 
dence. Others are tramps, hawkers, and 
peddlers. Then there are a large number 
of unskilled laborers who obtain a pre- 
carious living, and others belong to the 
orimftal classes. There are persons who 
have come to London from the country, 
thinking it to be an “El Dorado,” and 
have been disappointed in their expecta- 
tions; and there are industrious mechanics, 
who by sickness, want of employment, or 
other misfortunes, have lost their homes ; 
and, in addition to all these, there are those 
who have occupied important positions, 
who have squandered their substance, or, 
by successive steps in gambling, intem- 
perance, or crime, have come to their pres- 
ent condition. One missionary says that 
he found among the lodgers he visited “a 
professor of languages” who was educated 
at King’s College, London, and “ a curate 
who had lost his position through drink; ” 
and another writes, ‘‘ This year I have met 
Oxford men, Cambridge men, gentlemen’s 
sons, merchants, clerks, mechanics, and 
others from all callings and professions.” 
And a sad thing about it is that children 
and honest men and women are found in 
these houses in close companionship with 
drunkards and thieves, and that the former 
are being influenced by the latter, 

It will be seen, therefore, that in these 
lodging-houses there is abundant room for 
the work of the London city mission ; and 
God has blessed this work, so that many 
have been led out of darkness into light, 
and have become earnest and devoted ser- 
vants of the Lord Jesus Christ. I could 
give many illustrations of this, but three 
must suffice. 

A young man had fallen through drink. 
More\than a year ago he was induced to 
become a teetotaler, and to accept the 
Lord Jesus Christ as his Saviour. He took 
a bold stand as a Christian, and progressed 
in the Christian life. He now holds a 
position in a banking-house, and conducts 
meetings in the kitchens where he was 
formerly known as one of the worst char- 
acters. 

W—— W— was brought up well, hav- 
ing been educated at Christ's Hospital, 









oneof the firstschoolsin London. Through 
intemperance he lost the situation he had 
held for fifteen years, and then plunged 
deeper into drunkenness, and deserted his 
wife and family. Not being able to find 
employment, he tramped the country, and 
then returned to London, and settled down 
into lodging-house life. He told the mis- 
sionary that his preaching had convinced 
him of his sin and wrong-doing, and that 
he was utterly wretched. Through the 
intervention of the missionary, this man 
was restored to his wife and home. He is 
now a total abstainer and a Christian, is 
in a good situation, and has a happy home. 
At one of the Sunday-evening meetings, 

a decrepit old man stepped forward, and 
said: ‘‘ Look at me; I have lodged here 
among you, God gave me a good body; 
but my life as a tramp was in the service 
of Satan, and he has given me this crook- 
edness and Jameness. In mercy, Jesus has 
found me. Bless the Lord; he shall have 


all my heart,” 
Antrim, N. H. 





A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
8o far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages, All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fowrteenth page. 


For indigestion use Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent pre- 
ventive of indigestion, and a pleasant acidu- 
lated drink when properly diluted with water, 
and sweetened.” 








Special Notices _ 

Sick ness among children is prevalent at all 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided largely when 
they are properly cared for. Jnfant Health is the title 
of a valuable PN. Co accessible to all who willsend 
address | to the N Condensed : od «Milk Co,, N.Y, » Clty. 


record ofthirt 


years. The present session 
oft Peirce School, 917 


Shestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
ushers in the thirty-first year under the management 
of ita principal and founder, Dr, Thomas May Peirce. 
This long record has been one of progress and suc- 

cess, Th ity pears ago there were seven colleges for 
business, and of these the Peirce School alone sur- 
vives. Its roll to-day contains the names of students 
who are the sons and daughters of the pupilsof py d 
yearsago. The sckool not only has secu 

manding position in the educational world fur its 
eminently practical curriculum hag won the highest 
approval of the most distinguished men of this cou 

try. Itaffordsa complete ¢ equip saan} for the manifold 
requirements of act starts students 
in life with the capital of Mualifcation, and that's 
everything. 


The Young 








A Story of 
Printing 
Reporter House 
By William Drysdale — 
Author of ‘‘Abel Forefinger,”’ ‘‘ In Sunny Lands," 


** Proverbs from Plymouth Pulpit,"’ etc, 
300 pp. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 


“T commend the book unreservedly." — Golden 


Rule. 
“ The attention arrested in t ne Set chapter is held 
until the conclusion.”’— Detroit Free Press. 


“The Young — ~teed is a rattling book for boys.” 
—Hew York Recorde 


“ The best boys’ bene ‘4 ever read."—~Mr, PHILLips, 
critic for New York Tim 


“We have not seen so > clean and heelthful a story 


she ky. in a long time.” —Christian , Louis- 
In Wild Africa otevEy. 
in the Sahara 


By Col. Thos. W. Knox Desert, etc 


Author of “ The Boy Travelers,"" ‘‘ The Young 
Nimrods," “‘ A Lost Army," etc. 
325 PP- Hilustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 
“It is a book that can safely be put into the hands 
of your children. "— Lutheran Evangelist, Dayton, O. 
“A story of absorbing interest.’ ’— Boston Journal, 


“Our young yoopte will pronounce it unusually 
good. "— Albany Argus. 


‘ He has struck a popular note in his latest volume,” 


W. A. WILDE & CO, 
25 Bromfield Street. Boster, Mass, 
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To accompany the 


help known as 


Byington’s Chart of 


feet, printed on a fine grade of 
on a wooden roller. 


E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, 


ppb hsi i ip hbrhprrprbrbpnbibhbbboooO66666666666 
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for $1.00. 


John D. Wattles 
1031 Walnut Street, 
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2000 Years at a Glance 


begun in July in connection with the International Sun- 
day-school lessons, the publishers of the The Sunday 
School Times announce a valuable and unique lesson 


Jewish National History 
It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 6X3 % 
The chart has been prepared by the Rev. 
prominent authorities on Old Testament history. 


bring it within the reach of Sunday-schools and Bible students 
generally, the: chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, 


‘-werreefefefft''''''''**'*'"**'**'''"'''".".".* 


study of Old Testament history, 


seoerrrr77—"""",.".,",.,",.","”"”,"""— 


heavy map paper, and mounted 


after careful collaboration with 
In order to 


& Co., Publishers 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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All Sunday-school Workers Need 


_ Schauffler’s 
Ways of Working 


Send $1 for cloth-bound book, or ask for free sam. 
ple pages. 
W. A. Wilde & Co. 
25 Bromfield Street. Boston, Mass, 





‘*GENUINE OXFORD’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. a 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
eenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
pot found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from §1.40 to 
$20.00, Send for Catalog. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th &..N.¥. 


Ward & Drummond 








Sunday-schooi books and 
supplies a specialty. 
__ 1641 Pift h Avenue, N.Y. a 


'Barles’ Galleries ‘of paintings, and looking: | 


ass warerooms. 
| No, 816 CHESTNUT a PHILADELPHIA, 
| Pictures and pieture frames. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 


umes, Bena TOR oP and address. 
GOODEN WOGL OM ¢ CO., 
13 ‘Naseat Strest, N. ¥. 


~ AMERICAN FIRE 
Insurance Company. 
Office, Company's Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





J rr 1,716, 50-47 | 
suislas over all Liabiiities,............ 178,555. 75 


TOTAL, ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 
$2,3095,606,22. 
THOS, H, MON 


Nee Rant Bee. ‘and Treas. 
wM., F. 


SNCTERE: 
I Lees H, Moutgounery, 
oe Le ald 


mbe 8; utehineon, 
Na or Bid: 


Perot, 
von joe edtitte =e. 
Eaward % Beale. 


Jobn 8. Gerhard. 


OUR ITALY~ 


Are you ailing f or have you son or daughter who 
means ( ne sunshine to in health? Good jnoome 
and outdoor oocupation among the oranges. R/VER- 
SIDE, OALIPORNLA is the ay ace to get all of these. 
Correspondence solicited, rence, an ot tbe pas- 
tors of our city. Bearin elaas roves 
THos, Bak WELL, . 0. Rox 08, Riverside, Cal. 


a 5000 MORE BOOK AGENTS 


OMAGRESS SATLIGHTISREW VOR 


work “In ie Noma,” hey eth Aan tre, aa 
—— Mga wplenddly 

















For Sunday-Schools 


and Choirs. 
A Me Christmas. 
> Concert Exercise for Sun- 


nee Schools. Hartsough & 
ilimore, Beautiful new 
ae with supplement of 
recitations, motion songs 
and dialogues for children. 
6c.; 50c, per dozen, post-paid; Pay 


per 100, post- -paid. 
Senta Claus’ Arrival. Ga- 
br iel's greatest Cantata for Sunday- 
hools. Bright music and beauti- 
ful scenes. 30 cts., $8. 
not prepaid. 





00 per dozen, 


No.2. A 16-page ion © 
of new songs by ee oy Gabriel, the Fillmores 


others. Price, r doen, post-paid. 
Christmas citation -2 x callectio: 
of oxiginal and select recitations for children 
a | ay with dialogues, l0c. 

A short drama for 11 -° 
aust young ball of Be Suitable for part of a Christm 
entertainment. Oriental scenes and dialogue, Woe. 

Keeping Watch o'er = Flocks, and 
other fine new Anthems, 10 cts. ea 

Merry Christmas ¢hi himes, a other Quartets 
for female veloes 15 cts 

Star of the torning, and other Quartets for 


male role 15 sete. 
oy * ear. A Concert Exercise for 
Sunday - ay ie Harteough & Fillmore. New. 
Price, 5c., 0c. per dozen, post-paid. 
The above are all new. Our Christmas music i 
unsurpassed. Wesupply every need. Full desc deserip- 
Sve ante gue ip oe ob apelication. A sample of our 


=| Fillmore Bros." rugs" sat 


The Man who Spoiled the Music 


By Rev. Manx Guy PEARSE. Arranged as a Ser- 
vice of Song for semoerense Societies, Young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, etc. Price, 12 cts. each ; $1.20 per dozen, 


Missionary Song Service 


with Responsive Scripture Readings. cts. each ; 
50 cts. per dozen, by mall ; $4 per 100, not pa, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 Kast 9th St. th &., Now Yo York. a5 Wi Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


The Fest Festal Program 


ed four times a year, It embraces the 
ces for Christmas, Children’s Day, etc. 
Published by Joun J. Hoop, 1024 Arch S., 
Philad’a, and 940 W. Madison St., Chidago. 
15 gents will entitle the sender to one year’s 
| subscription, Address as above. 


Christmas} 


SERVICES and CANTATAS, for 

















the 8.8, A 16 page catalogue de- 
bing same sent me & to any ad 

dress on eran ,GRO. - ROBC 4 00., 

CHICAGO 040 W. Madison st NEW YORK, 44 as 23d st. 








New Harvest Exercise 
The Rainbow's Promised “rs by Marion 
West, with music. Many others equa 00d, 5 cents 
each, Harvest Reci ons, 15 cents. arvest Con- 
cast Bowe cents. Bend for catalog. 

HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 


OCTAVO MUSIC 


For use in Sarees choirs.and for special occasions, 
Complete lists furnished free, on application, Taz 
| Joun Omunce Co., » Cineinnat!, New York, Ch leago. 











The Wise Men 


Wise Men of the Past. (The Magi.) 
J Wise Men of the Present. 
(* He that winneth souls is wise, ” ete.) 
Ill. Wise Men of the Future 
| (* They that be wise shall shine,” ete.) 
A new Christmas 8.8. concert exercise by Burton H. 
Winslow, wis es pew music. Sample copies, 5 cents 
each ; #4 per 100. 


|W. A. WILDE & CO., * Rromselg sureer, 










































































































































































Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 19, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 








Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 





ONE COpy, ONE VEAT.............cccecccscscceeseceee voeceeeee $1.50 | 
One copy, five years, full paymeni in advance.. 5.00 | 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or 4.00 for five years, full payment | 


in advanc 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


oe. 

rig 4 school or co A set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with as many copies as may de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies tn a package to one addresa, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be erdered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
peckage to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


The papers for aclub should all goto one post-office, 
although In cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school pet theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. Thisapplies to pack- 
age clubs at fifty cents per Copy. to the extent that 
large packages may be divided Into smaller packages 
of five or more coples each, if desired. 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copies for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the youry club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
aap may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
&@ year,can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have @ copy transferred 
from ® package toa separate address at the rateof one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
© pockage club subscriber intends to change hisor her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 


ee 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifaclub subscription is renewed by some other pe 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such m will oblige the publishers by stating th 
the elub he subscribes for takes the place of the one 

“The paper wiil not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by epoca request. Th 
papers for a club will invariably be discont 
atthe expiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 

re be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application, 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Two or more co r~ one year, 6 shillings each. 
‘To ministers and missionaries, 


for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
rs must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Measrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or balf-yearly eptecripttons at the above rates, the 
. to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
su ibers 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


baby growth 


The baby’s mission is 
growth. To that little bun- 
dle of love, half trick, half 
dream, every added ounce 
of flesh means added hap- 
piness and comfort! Fat is 
the signal of perfect health, 
comfort, good nature, baby 
beauty. | 

Scott’s Emulsion, with 
hypophosphites, 1s the eas- 
iest fat-food baby can have, 
in the easiest form. It sup- 
plies just what he cannot 
get’ in his ordinary food, 
and helps him over the 
weak places to _ perfect 
growth. 


Scorr & Bowws, Chemists, New York, soc. and $1.00 











+ | 


of Skepticism and Materialism, that are threat- 
ening to shut out the bright sun of Christian 
Faith! Light breaking upon the dark waters 
of Doubt and Delusion! Thecomplete authen- 
ticity of the Holy Scriptures and their Divine 
inspiration fully and forever established! 


New rays of Truth flashed upon the Bible! 
Vagaries of the world’s leading Infidels and 
Free Thinkers shattered with crushing force! 


The most startling and powerful book of this 
century! Declared by many to be the greatest 
uninspired work on Christianity that ever 
came from the pen of man! It will be felt 
throughout the entire Christian world! The 


litle is: «« SKEPTICISM ASSAILED." 
Hon. Brirrow H. Tazor, of the New York Bar. 
ith an Introduction by Rev. Dr. Cuas, H. Parx- 
wurst, the great reformer, of New York City. 

A large and beautiful book, grandly illustra- 
ted by 250 genuine engravings. Sold wholly 
through agents. Sales already enormous. 
Thousands of dollars being made every day. 
We have no time to assign territory. Take 
what youwant. A$_.00 outfit sent by mail on 
receipt of 50 cents, if this advertisement is 
answered at once. Terms guaranteed satis- 
factory. Be first this time. Order to-day. 
Price of book in cloth, $2.50. Postage paid. 


KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., 
Eighth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





A Generous Offer 
$200 in Gold Given 





| 
} 


R. H. Woopwarp Company, Baltimore, Md., are | 


making a very generous offer of $200 to any one who 
will selt within three months 200 copies of ** Talks to 
Children about Jesus."’ This is one of the most popular 
books of recent years. Agents often sell from 10 to 15 
copies a day. It containsa great many beautiful flins- 
trations, and is sold at a remarkably low price. They 
give credit and pay freight, and send complete can- 
vassing outfit for é It is Just the book to be sold for 
the holidays. We also offer an Estey organ, retail 
price ¢270, to any one who will sell 110 books in three 
months. Itisan excellent opportunity foracburch or 
society to secure one of these organs. A $100bicycle to 
be given for selling 80 copies in two montbs, or gold 
watch for selling 60 copies in one month. This pre- 
mium is in addition to the regular commission. ey 
have also published a new book, “Gemsof Religious 
Thought,” by Talmage, which is having a larce sale. 
Same terms and premiums as on “ Talks to Children 
about Jesus.” Agent who do not get any of the pre- 
miums are given a liberal commission. They also 
make a speciality of other books and Bibles for Xmas 
holidays. Write them immediately. 


AGENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 


wake man or woman can earn @100.00 a 
for the famous new 


OUR JOURNEY AROUND THE WORLD 
B Francis E. rk, 





as 
copies a month: all are making money. 000 
= Now ~~ time to work for the holidays. 
no hindrance. we . . 
' Extra = = ay a 
engrav (free) to 
oh rd, Conn. 


=3 . 

more 

>} Distance 
. Wi 

A. DB. 





‘remium Copres. 
Absolutely | | Mbraw es 4, 


Sierncisere 
When you use 
‘EASY-WASH? 


| | <, 208 N. 
ention this a ttmemeeee 


Sample cake (large enough for 
family wash) by mail 10 cents. 
Bend for Price- List of Household Sapplies 
2nd &t., 

is, Mo. 
AGENTS rice, getting subscribers for The 
Treasury thenncine with our Combination Offers 
of Standard Books at cost. Write for terms and 


sample, 10 cents. E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
New York 








AGENTS We are running day and night 

to supply the demand for “ Com- 

PENDIUM,” the greatest seller ont. A reference book. 

Agent's outfits , 10 cents. 
treet, 


Hovss. 51 N. 7th hia, Pa. 


S All 





Doudh 


When your cake is heavy, 
ssoggy, indigestible, it’s ag 
apretty sure sign thdt you 
fa didn’t shorten it with Cotto-& 
S$ lene. When this great short- 
fe ening is rightly used, the re-g 
Asult will surely satisfy the? 
= most fastidious. Always re-# 
¢member that the quality off 
~ Cottolene makes a little of itg 

goalong way. It’s willfulg 
waste to use more than two- 
thirds as much as you would & 
of lard or butter. Always? 
use Cottoiene this way and& 
your cake and pastry will® 
always be iight, wholesome, 


delicious. 


Genuine DOTTOLENE is sold everywhere : 
ia — with trade-marks—*“Cottolene" : 
steer's head in cotton-plant 


wreath—on omeT He. 
THE N. K. FAIRBAYK OOMPANY, & 
Chicage, &t. Louls, Mew York, Boston, & 
Pi ia, San Francisco, treal. 5 
DAA ANIAVAVAWAY AVA AWAWA WA 


AVAVA 


AVAVAVAVAVAWAVAYA VAN 








IS REQUIRED WITH 
- WHITMAN'S 


in guality. Requires no 
he boiling. Put up in pounds 
Sand haif pound tins. 


Iphia, & 


YOYS ISYorox 








a= Wanted everywhere to get 
 omlcrs for our celebrated Teas, 

Coffees, Baking Powder, 

i Spices, Extracts, &c. The old- 

largest ard most respon- 

sible Tea House in the busi- 

} ness. b ed 1860. 


' Big Incomes, 





. be Inducements. 
For full particulars address 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. O. Box 289, New York, N. Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 
D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 

ONE stove or furnace does the work of 

TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 

prominent men. 











Agents wanted everywhere | 


—hatatinddeatienensiniie ha > 
make big wages. give big value for the | 


TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
anagency. Write at once. 
Rocuester RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. @ Furnace 8t.. ROCHESTER, U. ¥. 








SAMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
by the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per cent 


lower than others. 
Writs Bianxs, that retail at l0c., 4c. a roll. 
rr) “ “ Ke. Te ry 





New LoustTres, ,= 
Empossmp GoLps, * * 35c., lic, * 
OrueER GRADES AND BORDERS as Low. 


DEALERS write for large books, DISCOUNT 


by express,and TRA DE 
KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
Tae Larerst WaLt PAPER ConcERN IN THE U. 8. 


Market treet, = 
cis Aron meres. } PHILADELPHIA. 
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The New Education and 
Discipline 
[From The School Journal. ]} 


T IS a charge that has been brought 
against the new education that it dis- 
believed in discipline. “ Discipline” is 
an educational term, and refers to the fix- 
ing of habits, and plays an important 
part in education. Rducation is moral, 
mental, and physical, and the greatest of 
these is that which is moral, Training 
pertains to ail these; to train a child 
morally is the most important of all the 
work that falls to the teacher's lot. 

A child must be trained to obedience; 
obedience is one of the conditions of moral 
growth,—and only one; the mistake has 
been made of considering it as the only 
one. Obedience is a condition of moral 
growth because responsibility is attached ; 
let this be borne in mind. Adam was 
charged not to do a certain thing; that 
is, he was put under a responsibility. 
The Creator said, “‘ I hold you responsible 
that the fruit of that tree is not touched.” 

Now in the nursery and the kindergar- 
ten and the school a suitable responsi- 
bility must be put on the child, and he 
must be held to that responsibility. Moral 
growth ensues from meeting this responsi- 
bility, or, to put it in common language, 
in obedience. There is a great need in 
families of insisting on obedience in 
training to obedience; to train to meet 
responsibility is more important than to 
fill the mind with useful facts, Let us 
suppose that the child is given ten prob- 
lems in addition to perform tor to-morrow’s 
lesson, and that the problems are prop- 
erly. within the scope of his mental 
powers; if he is a properly trained child, 
he will not be easy under the responsi- 
bility until it is performed. He will 
forgo play, if needful, in order to per- 
form the problems, and do this cheerfully. 
[t is not a fault of the new education that 
the child comes to school with an excuse 
from his parents instead of the periormed 
problems, It:is the*fault uf theso parcnte, 
and, though the teacher may be obliged 
to accept the excuse, he will see that the 
problems are performed; unless, indeed, 
they were assigned as work to be done at 
home, and the parent forbids home work. 
In this case the conflict is with the parent, 
and not the child. 

Let it be borne in mind that moral 
training need not be offensive; in real 
fact it must not be. . . . Obedience is need- 
ful to moral growth ; that is, the recogni- 
tion of, and the yielding to, authority. 
Obedience is not aiways pleasant; it often 
is the reverse. The fruit on the tree 
looked inviting, and it was not pleasant 
for Adam to keep his hands off. The 
child wants to play, and it is not pleasant 
to solve problems instead. The good 
teacher and the good parent will insist on 
obedience, first, however, seeing that the 
proposed duty is in the power-of the chid, 

Now the commands of the teacher in 
regard to intellectual acquisition are not 
always wise,—this is 2 somewhat modern 
discovery. Courses of study are not alto- 
gether the right things to putin the hands 
ofachild. The knowledge that is forced 
upon a child during the ten years he 
spends in a primary school is enough to 
make him sick unto death of school and 
everything connected therewith, Froebel’s 
attention was arrested by a group of re- 
joicing children, and wag set to thinking 
when they told him their joy was over the 
news that their school-house had been 
burned; their joy was restrained by know- 
ing that the teacher had not been cre- 
mated. Any other person would have 
declared that these children were more 
depraved than might have been expected ; 
Freebel felt that this antagonism to school 
must arise from wrong methods. The new 
educators have agreed with Frobel that 
another condition of moral growth, must 
be the selection of appropriate knowledge. 
Probably the grammar and the spelling- 
book have been the cause of much immo- 
rality. To set a young child to learn the 
definitions of grammar, as was once the 
practice, cannot be defended, and no one 
undertakes to do so now. 

But if the conditions in which the child 
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is placed are rightly observed, the new 
education demands obedience, because it 
is a condition of moral growth. Any 
| achool where obedience is not insisted on 
‘is not worthy the mame of a school. To 
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submit to authority is one of the best les- 
sons achild learns at school. No one, is 
to be more pitied than a child who has 
grown up without having learned to yield 
his will to rightful authority. 
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What is? A lantern that will give a | Sg 


sharply defined picture from 10 to 20 
feet in diameter specially illustrating the 
lessons. No argument is needed to prove 
that the Stereopticon is the most valuable 
illustrator in the world. Complete outfit 
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terns sold. , 
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Pimples, blotches, blackheads 
red, rough, and oily skin, ona 
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ive skin purifying and beautifying 
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Do not Stammer 


Endorsed by Hon. John Wanamaker, ex- 
Postmaster-Gen. U. 8.; and Prof. Horatio C. 

Wood, M.D., LL.D., and Prof. Harrison Allen, 
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FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BAXTER C. Swax, 
246 South Second Street. Phila., Pa. 


- PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B. & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
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THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
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Stamped Steel Ceilings 
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Teaching and Teachers 


Dr. Trumbull’s book, “ Teaching and 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
handbook on Sunday-school teaching. 


“ Every teacher in Sunday-school will fee! 
his work wlead in scope by reading this 
book. It is by far the best that has yet ap ' 
peared, or is likely to appear, on this topic, 
and the thoroughness for which this calls 
would be an unspeakable blessing to every 
school in the land.”"—7he Ont 
A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth. Size, 7% 

<sU%inches. Price,g:. Forsale by booksellers, 

or mailed, postpaid. by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, . 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 

Don't you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off ha shoulders and do it with- 
outa murmur? What would you give to find an 
assistantin your housework that would k our 
floors and walls clean, and your kitchen fh 
and yet never ww ugly over the matter of ha 
work. Sapolio is just such a friend and can be 
bought at all grocers. No. 30, 
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For LADIES, 
MISSES, 


CHILDREN. 
BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


Free Hooks 
And Eyes 


Send your address on a postal for a 
free sample card of Singer Hooks and 
Eyes— THE HOOK THAT'S FLAT. 


Singer Safety Hook and Eye Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. . 





BAILEY’S RUBBER 





Glove=-Cleaner 


Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. 
uires no moisture, no soap, nor other preparation 
which tends to injure the kid. At all dealers, or sent 
by mail, postpaid, 10 cents. 
Catalog af Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., Boston. 
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desirable baking powder manufactured.” 
Gen. S. H. Hurst, date Ohio Food Commissioner. 
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Timely Warning. 


The great success of the chocolate preparations of 
the house of Walter Baker & Co. (established 
.. in 1780) has led to the placing on the market 
Jmany misleading and unscrupulous imitations 
of their name, labels, and wrappers. Walter 
Baker & Co. are the oldest and largest manu- 
facturers of pure and high-grade Cocoas and 
Chocolates on this continent. No chemicals are 






Consumers should ask for, and be sure that 
they pet, the genuine Walter Baker & Co.’s gocds. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., Limited, 
- _ DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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wi Handle. Price 75 cents. 


Until the Christy came, bread-knives had always been made with 
* straight blade. But the wavy scalloped edge is so much better, 

does the work so much easier, that no housekeeper, having once 
tried the Christy, would go back to the old style. It cuts hot new 
bread as thin as old; cuts cake without crumbs, and meat without 
shreds, It was exhibited at the World's Fair as the model bread- 
knife ofthe day, Miss (‘orson, Mrs, Ewing, Mrs. Rorer, and other 
eminent authorities, constantly recommend them, Our new '95 
model, shown above, isthe hstest pattern, and has a wooden handle. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 4°.Fremont, O. 
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Catt | ENTERPRISE 


Meat Chopper 


chops, easily, meat for sausage, hash, and mince-meat, suet, tripe, 
cod-fish, scraps for poultry, corn for fritters, etc. The only perfect 
chopper ever made, All sizes, from the small family chopper to the 





THE ENTERPRISE MPG. CO., 3d and Dauphin Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Cycling 
Delight 


is at its greatest these 
days. Cool, bracing 


hard, smooth, 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE 


holds $100 of de- 
light in every dol- 
lax uf the, £100. 
costs. You may 
as well buy 
r machine for 


next year now. 


POPE MFG. CO., 


GENERAL OFFICES 
AND FACTORIES, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 














Below is what THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, in the issue of April 20, 1895, says of 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter Copying: Book 





Pig. 1. - Fig. 2. 


Showing book partly open, Book rolled up. Books roll up to make the copy 


GE above illustration represents BUSHNELL'’Ss PERFECT LETTER , and asecond manilla sheet. 





Showing book folded to pack in the grip. 


No Press Required 


Use same ink as for press copying 


After rolling up, the book is held 


COPYING BOOK, in which copies may be made of letters written 2 firmly, close rolled, for about ten seconds, to insure an excellent copy, 
with any kind of good copying ink, without the use of a_press. The } as good as can be obtained in a press. This book is manufactured by 
copies are made by simply rolling up the book around a roll which » Alvah Bushnell, No. 402 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, in two sizes, 
forms an integral part of its back, as shown in one of the views, the letter size and note size. It gffordsa cheap, quick, and always satisfac- 
written letter having first been placed ona manilla sheet beneath a } tory way of making copies,and, being so light and readily portable, may 
blank leaf of the copy book, and the leaf covered by a damp cloth ‘ be conveniently carried in any traveling-bag.— Scientific American. 


Thousands of people have been agreeably surprised to learn how easy it is to make 


superior copies of their letters by this simple process, without a press, using ordinary office 
inks. Lawyers, clergymen, physicians, teachers, and all professional or business men, find 
them indispensable. All leading booksellers and stationers sell them at my regular prices. 


Books will be sent, postpaid, to any address, on receipt of price. Books contain 150 leaves 
each, and full instructions for making copies. No. 16,6><10 inches (note size), $1. No. 20, 
10X12 inches (letter size), $1.30. Reduced rates in quantities. 

“ Do not stand upon the order of sending, but send at once,’’ and purchase one of these 
copying books, and.use it. You will be glad of the investment. Every book sold warranted 
to give satisfaction or money refunded. Send for descriptive circular. 


REMEMBER THIS.—Bushgéll’s Copying 
Books roll up to make the copy. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL 
Manufacturer’s Agent 
402 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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